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Ford resists Democrats, 
sticks to economic plans 


j>^e^ 

fdftHE 


- -;Wa?hii%tan is im the 

one is sure it wilY l>e sea^y by the tiioe 
.-'the guests iurri^.' •' 

. -. '*It;-al]:'<Ii^»(^nds'ocr'w mean 

by *rea^/ tedges Ijarry Stlnch.- 
ocanh, ittre^dent -(tf ,tha of 

Colombia Bloe^ CkimtinfislcnL, 
&ae. YDCSC)^ Qttiei« 1^ ppsttioa to 
know are slzbilarly nosicmiiihtttaL ' 

March,' 3975^, is considered the offi- 
cial starting date, and the bert stiidi^ 
are predictl^ 36 miUlca to 40 million 
visitor for the mtion'a capital, or 
twice the usual yeai3y flow. . 

think there’s a genial sense — 
almost ostrtch-iike that people 
don’t 'w^t to beli^ that many 
people'aM realfy coming," says Mr. 
StlncBcomb. ; ' 

Not that fliere won’t be many 
special bieentemilal sights In Wash- 
Inghm worth seeing:* 

• .All SmlthBcnian Instltutton 
museums and ganeriea, for instance, 
.will offer major new exhibits in hon<x’ 
of the. occasioii. and the annual ftaik- 
life festiyal - (cosponsored with .the 
National Park Service) will last lius 
entire summer of 1338 Instead of the 
usual week or two. Also a new air and 
space museum is slated to cqoen July 
4,1970. 

• Elachrstafe will ^ve its day in 
concertXosually freejat the Kennedy 
Center. Peiui^lyanla wlH kick off the 
series to Mar^ 1970, lb. a 
mance with Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Symphcoy Ordiestra; 

• For its -part, the' NatfastaJ Park 

Sen^ .is # 

dentlal mtonorials. 7%ie t^^i&togton 
Monument now is closed for a record* 
breaking three rncmths tor a struc- 
tural refurbishing, giving. It every- 
thtog frcmi a new elevator abaft Itotog 
to Ughtn^ rods. Also, bids are 
currently out for a sew elevator 
system which wiU eater to the hamU- 
capped at tte Iitoeolh Memorial. 

A. wb(^ new. jnrcde^ whi^ ^ 
Park^^Service hopes to comi^te by 
January, 1976, Is a 42-acre* sylvan 
park called "Constitutlan Gardens," 
on the site-of the dd Navy lAmiUons 
Building hex^. In addition to planting 
45,000 narcissus bulbs and 2,400 trees, 
the Park Service will bufld a six-acre 
lake, which it hopes may be stored 
with ducks at no cost to tas^yers. 
"The ducks mi^ arrive on their own 

— it'sen route tor them," explains a 
Park Service spokesman. 

Wasfatogton’s readlnesB problem Is 
more a question of logistica and of 
other ambitious projects gone awiy. 

Subway under construction 

CMSlder the dly’s planned 100-mile 
subway system, for instance, the first 
to the nation to boast all alr-ocmdi- 
tioned stations — onee it gets built A 
Washtegton Metropolitan Area Tran- 
sit Authority (I^MaTA) spokesman 
concedes only 4^ miles or six stations 
will be operating by next fall but 
wPlease turn to Page 4 


Japanese viMege storekeeper . . 

Fortitude: like plum 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photograpf^r 

blossoms iri winter 



woes 


ByTakastiiCWtaS 
f Staff correspondent of 
TksChrlstian Sctence Monitor 

Tokyo 

r.'P^^l^^ 'togimrtog iwantomic prob- 
tj^^trevadtoig xhbo^ 
of 106 milliOD. peoide is surpriato^y 
buoyant 

Japan is almost 100 percent depen- 
dent on Imports tor the gasoUne that 
iCuels its cars or the oil that heats its 
homes. Ninety-six percent of each 
loaf of bread baked to Japan comes 
from abroad. Ntoety-seven percent of 
each quivering square of bean curd, 
each bottle of rich dark soy sauce, 
comes from soybeans grown to Il- 
linois or Brazil. 

As in all todustrialh^ countries. 
Inflation gallops ahead — at an annual 
rate well beyond 20 percent last year. 
On the other hand, the Japanese 
citizen put away 19 percent more to 
his savings account than be did the 
year before. . . 

Gloomy forecasts abound. Itoem- 
ployment has already bit 700,000 
people and may shoot beyond the one 
million mark this year. S<niy has 
given 6,000 workers a five-day holiday 
so as to bring down its vast Inventory 
of unsold televiston sets. Toyo Kogyo, 
fourth-largest car manufacturer in 
Japan, is r^>ort^ to be fioundertog. 
It it fails, 800,000 workers to Hiro-. 
sbima will be jobless. 

Some politicians talk of proclaim- 
tog a social contract, as to Britain, but 
many analysts believe the social 
contract already exists to facLlAbor 
unions are careful not to strike to such 


a way as to bring a company dovm. 
And there has been no letup, in 
Japan’s famed capacity to work 

In the nationwide cold . snap 
week, plum blossoms. Sl'mbol of: 
tode.^cty tftow t o swell. • . 

The ^reai ecottomlc omti^ersy 
this week is over whether or not to 
keep up tigto credtt restricticsis. 

Prime Minister Takeo .MIM and' 
Deputy. Premier Takeo EMkuda be- 
lieve that the time has not yet ceme to 
start stimulating the ecomooiy once 
again, niey say that as of toctoy 
infiatiAn Is Still tile primary enemy... 
But as working politicians th^ know.- 
tiiat a credit squeeze is tolerabie only 
so long as unemployment dpes not get' 
out of hand. TTie goveniment Is 
quietly preparing steps to fight reces- 
sion and reflate the economy. 

Lone credit holdout 

As Liberal Democratic sources put 
it, the engine of reflation is being 
warmed up so that, when the signal Is 
glven.ltcantakeoff. Japanisnowthe • 
only major industrial nation still 
squeezing credit, -and. its leaders do 
not want to be accused by others of 
tzytog to win unfair advantages tor 
their country to the totemational 
market. 

*Piease turn to P^e 4 ■ 


ByBtaRyB.snis 
staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
White House and Congress sharpen 
thsir jousting over a new economic^ 
energy program for the United States, 
as the nation closes the books on the 
worst inflationary year to its peace- 
time history. 

Mr. Ford took a firm line Tuesday 
s^atiist Democratic charges that his 
economic-energy program Is in- 
fiattonazy **'^*4 against 

lower- and middHe-tocome Amer- 
icans. 

In his latest public defense of his 
program, Mr. Ford told a nationally 
televised news conference that he 
would veto any congressional plan for 
gas rationing. He said rattmtog was 
only an inequitable. Short-term an- 
swer, inadequate to ensure energy 
independence by 1965. To reduce 
emsumption by 1 mllUm barrels a 
day, the average driver would have to 
be rationed nine gallons a week, he 
said. 

Delay rnled out 
He urged Congress to cemsider bis 
program as a wh<fle, refused to 
postpone ralstogfees on imported oil 
(which he said he would do this week 
or next), again rejected wage and 
price controls, and hoped for abetter 
econmnlc and employment picture by 
late summer. Of 28 qudsticsxB at the 
conference, 14 concehied tiie econ- 
omy. , 

Consumer prices, according to the 
U.S. D^>artment of Labor, dimbed 
.0.7 percent to December, toeing off a 
year that saw the Oensumer Price 
.index soar 12 Ji percent 

Analysts note, however, that the 
December rise was tbe lowest to five 
months and that wholesale prices last 
month actually declined by 0.5 per- 
cent. Ebqperts expect the consumer 
price cilmb to ease further to coining 
months — unless new .energy taxes 
give inflation, a fresh boost. 

President Ford’s proposed tariff on 
foreign oil and levies cm domestic all 
and na'tural gas, together with bis 


planned deecrntrol of domestic crude 
oil prices, would, the White House 
concedes, add 2 percentage points to 
inflation. Some economists foresee 
even a higher rise . 

Democrats abaiply ChallengtagMr. 
Ford include Speaker of the House 
Carl Albert (D) of Oklahcona and 
Sens. Hemy H. Jackson (D) of Wash- 
ington and Edward M. Kennedy (D) 
of Massachusetts. 

Moderation urged 

Speaker Albert, to a radio and TV 
address, called Mr. Ford’s proposals 
tofiationary and burdensagie to aver- 
age Americans, who — accordtog to 
the lAbor Department — sustained a 
6.4 percent drop to purchasing power 
to 1974. 

Mr. Albert called for ' ‘more moder- 
ate" energy amservation steps, in- 
cluding possible gasoline . ratlteitog. 


gasless dasrs, azid excise taxes on 
high-horsepower automobiles. 

The Speaker also, asserted that 
President Ford's recommended 12 
percent acrc^s-the-board rebate to 
1974 income taxes would give 43 
percent of the refund to the richest 17 
percent of the population. 

Mr. Albert, backed by Rep. A1 
UUman (D) of Oregon, incoming 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, favors a tax cut 
for middle- and low-income Amer- 
icans. 

Senators Jackson and Kennedy, 
meanwhile, said they would introduce 
a resolution delaying for 90 days 
higbsr import fees planned by the 
President. Mr. Ford, acting under 
, executive authority, plans to Impose a 
01 a barrel tariff .<m imported oil, 
raising the duty to $2 in Mkrdi and to 
IStoApril. 
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President on world issues 

By Godfrey Speilii^ Jr. 

Staff eorresp(Hident of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A rdaxed PresMent Ford has told his latest press conference : 

• He cannot foresee *teny drcnmstances" to wtalqb ttie U.S. would 
re-enter the Vietnam war — tiioa^ he retosed specifically to rule out 
renewed bombing raids against Commnnist forces. He says he will 
consult Congress before he does anything; he wiU ask for 6300 miPton 
more for aid to Sootli Vietnam and Oaunbodia. 

• Detoito with Moscow will be ’^continued, broadened, sad 
expanded." HS is "dte^ipcdnted" at Soviet cancellation of the trade 
agreeofnent with flie U.S., and agrees tiiai Democratie amradmrats to 
link more trade with mon Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union 
was **hannfnL" 

• Danger of war In the iftdeast is "very serious," but tiie U.S. is 
matching its d^domatfe efforts by selected arms sales designed to 
keep a military **eqiifllbrtnm’* there. 

• An Arab OD enobargo ahiftflar to tite one in 1973 would not be 
provocation enough to trigger U.8. military action against Arab <dl 
wells. 

• On tbe domestic front, his ban on new spending legMattoo will 
defer any White House proposal for a national healtti insurance plan. 

• He € 2 lieertolty acknowledged he was "horrilied" at lowering taxes 

ndieii faced nilli ateable ledtfalhndget but sitid tiie move was 

essential to spur new coosnmOT spending. 


Trying to revive Ufeter cease-fire 


By Geoffrey Godson 

Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Seteaee Mbnitor 

The relative calm to Northern Ire- 
land desjdte the announced ending of 
the 25-day Ctoristmas cease-fire last 
niursday shows that both sides still 
are looking for some way to head off 
resumption of all-out violence. 

. Ttte ending of the cease-fire was 
decided by the Illegal "provlsioDal" 
Irish Republican Army (ZRA) on the 
grounds that the 'RT-iHHh Government 
had not gone far enough to meet IRA 
demands to warrant continuing the 
mmtorium on IBA terrorism. But 
since then the legal political front for 
the IBA, m™ Fein, has bem having 
private contacts with British officials 
to Northern Ireland to see if there is 
some to revive the cease-fire. 

Both Protestant and Roman Catho- 
11c communities showed over the 
weekend bow broad the desire to to 


IRA political front reported in contact with 
British officiate on a resumption of truce 


boto for an end to vlQliegice. Thousands 
of both faiths turned out to Belfast 
Sunday, and south of the bender, in 
Dublin too, tor a joint service to pray 
and demonstrate for peace. This is 
something an IRA committed to re- 
sumed hostilities cannot ignezre . 

Admission of &ilnre 

The IRA’s stated demands include: 
release by the British of political 
detainees to Northern Irtiand, num- 
bering rather more than 500; phased 
withdrawal of the 14,000 British troops 
to tbe province; and a British com- 
mitment to an ending of British 
sovereignty over the province and its 
reunification with file Republic of 
Ireland to the south. 

If the IRA called off its terrortom 


Rhodesian frontiersmen farm a hostile land 


French Army shows 
strains at the seams 


'By John CsdmMi 
Special to . 

Hie Christian Sdoice Moni tff 

Paris. 

The French Army, all 831,600 oif it 
Is in trouble. 

To begin with,', the conscripts 
(draftees) who make two-tbirda cf 
tbe aimy. are at it again. 

In September of last year, to the 
soufitem Frmch town of Dragulgnan, 
ydU’* correspondent watched as some 
200 youths to uoltonn, doing their 12 
months mlUtaiy service, erupted out 
of their barracks and onto the streets', 
demonstrating for better pay' and 
Mndltions. r 

They were followed, a bizarre spec- 
tacle, by their officers pleading with 
them to return to bairacka. 

Three od the ringleaders in the 
revolt have just 'been tried They 
received sorpririn^ light sentences, 
which took acKjODiit of the time t!u^ 
had already spent to jail, and they are 
today again free.. 

The French znlUtary establishment 
was ineosy about tbe tetoeney, fear- 
ing that. so for from placating a 


disgruntled soldiery, tt would stoiply 
encourage more such demonstra- 
tiems. 

Political wind direction 
This is precisely what has hap- 
pened. The conscripts have come out 
on to tbe streets agato. Thia time 
'embarramtogty to West Germany — 
in Karlsruhe. (France keeps about 
58,000 troops in West Germ a ry which 
are not officially a part of NATO but 
are in some Ul-deflxi^ way connected 
with It, the connection depending on 
what p^tical wtod is blowing to the' 
French presidential palace.) 

'nie consertyts have many legiti- 
mate complaints. TSiey have just had 
a raise and now are paid 2% francs 
(60 cents) a day. Most of them live In 
barracks which may justly be termed 
Napoleonic some built even 
before tbe rev<dutton of 1788. 

What the conscripts want Is more 
pay and better condlthwiB, the right to 
choose one's own draft date until the 
age of 26. free railroad travel, and a 
curb on those security services which 
look into pcditieal beUeft. 

★Please tom to Page 4 


High fences, wariness 
hold off guerrillas 

. By Henry.S. Hayward 
Staff cone'spondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Centena^, Bhodesto 

Nigel and Fay CSutetie are among 
Rhodesia’s new breed of frontier 
farmers — young, smart, and brave. 

The Cbristies preside over the 
sprawling 4,600-acre Kenwith Farm 
in this country’s north-central sector. 

. 100 miles north of Saltobury. 

When they go out, they have to 
worry about the pcsribility of a land 
mine in their driveway or on the dirt 
ioadtatotown. 

Local pe(^e call thie area “the 
sharp end" because thia is .where 
black guerriUa activity occurs. Coi- 
tehary (pronounced Gtol-TEEN-ary) 
lies in the heart of the sharp end. It 
sometimes is a hectic place to whi^ 
to grow tobacco, cotton, and maize. 

It is hectic because of resi- 
dents call "the tern," memdng tei> 
rorists. These are guerrilla groiqw 
that have infiltrated from Zambia or 
Mozambique. 

DlSesrent names 

In black Africa, tttoy are freedom 
filters or liberation forc^ Here 
they are gueirillas, striktog murder^ 
ously at isolated farmhouses and 
African Tillages. 

“Yea, there has been violence 
nearby, although not z^dsntiy,*.' says 



By a staff cartographer 


soft-spoken Fay Christie. But a friend 
(tf Jben, a wife and mother, was killed 
by guerrillas earlier. She points to- 
ward the next farmhouse, visible a 
mhA away. No one has forgotten that 
IftCenteaary. 

**lf 8 quiet at the moment," adds 
NigeL He is tall, vezy thin, wearing 
shorts and knee socks. "But the terra 
are still around, still active. They 
haven’t ceaaed their totrustons de- 
late the cease-fire." 

Grenade screens 

Two ywaff daughters happOy 
on the Uvtog romn floor. Grenade 
screens cover all windows day and 
night A party-line telepbone tinkles 
often, as farmer families keep in 
touch. 

A radio taiftphopft connects direc^ 
with security force headquarters 'to 


Centenary. “They be here to 
minutes by helicopter if we need 
them," Ntyel e:^latos, “night or 
day." 

The Christies are- determined not be 
scared away. When jfiie trouble began 
over two years ago, some farmers 
pulled out to alarm. The Rhodesian 
Government regarded their vax^ant 
farms as dangerous possible staging 
points for guerrillas. So they offered 
attractive terms, including 90 percent 
loans, to farmers under 35 willtog to 
take over. 

40 newcomers 

That Is one thtog the new peofAe 
have to eominm in the sharp end. 
They are willtog to farm under Ihreatp 
ening conditions. About 40 newcomers 
have appeared to the past two years, 
stiffening area defenses. They act as 
reserve police at night and weekends. 

It is not hard td be brave to 
daylight. Hills where ^guerrillas lurk 
seem far away. But when the sun sets, 
the compound fence retreats in the 
gloom until you are not sure it is still 
there. Floodlighte remain off until 
actually needed. 

"It's fairly easy for them to get over 
the fence," Fay polzite out. "But the 
terrorist problem then'ls no quick exit 
Is available when the' alarm goes off 
and floodlights go oo."^ 

A sturdy woman who has found 
courage to her reUg^ous faith, NLrs. 
Christie admits the teosioD Is great 
tor wives to Centenary. IJke other 
frontier womm, they are home almxe 
4rPlease tarn to Page 4 


campaign permanently without far 
bigger concessions on these demands 
than the British Government is will- 
tog (or able) to make, it would be an 
admisston of IRA failure. What Sinn 
Fein may be trying to get frexn the 
British are further concesalans so that 
the Sinn Feln-IRA duo can say to 
Catholic voters. If tbe cease-fire is 
revived indefinitely, “See what we 
have got for you. It!a far more than 
moderate Catholic politicians have 
ever achieved." 

This they would say on the. eve of 
the elections, planned for March, to 
choose a constituent ecmventlon to 
draft a new constitution for Northern 
Ireland. And with such a call they 
might hqpe to win more svq»port at the 
polls than they have hitherto. Indeed, 
-sPlease turn to Page 4 
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Jews see IHtie Soviet shift 


Exit-seekers eye 
routine tactics 


apofeesman for the group, but ofttets 
felt free to interrupt and voice tb^ 
opinlone individually or almulta* 
neously whenever they disagreed. 


effect, laxt they also did not e?q)ect an 
absolute drop' in numbers of appli- 
cants. 


FamiliAT atnK»phere 


Attacks hdd mconsistent 


By Elisabetti Pond 
Staff correspcndent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

“We don’t think the Soviet Govern- 
ment will take out Its anger on the 
backs of the Jews,” said cyberneticist 
Lemef, one ot the Mbscow 
Jews who has been refused per- 
mission to emigrate. 


*'lt would not be in the style of a 

great power and a civilized CGuntEy.” 

Mr. Lemer's comment reflected the 
wry optimism with which Jewish 
activists are viewing breakdown of 
the trade and emigration agreement 
between Moscow and Washington. 
They don't e}q>ect things to get worse. 

They seethe "same level of harass- 
ment’' operatize now as befma, with- 
out getting harsher. Tbey know of 
cases both of permissions and refus- 
als of would-be emigrants in ftie week 
since U.S. Secretary of State Sieary A. 
Kissinger announced breakdown of 
the agreement, miey expect the cuz^ 
rent sltuattan of mixed permlssiona 
and refusals to go on in the future 
without dramatic change.- 
litc. Lerzier, as host to-the press 
conference of 16 Jews, was chief 


The atmosphere was low-key, fa- 
miliar. A small crystal chandelier 
hung from the celling. A color repro- 
duction of a' Chagall window brl^it- 
ened the brown and gray tomes of 
Chekhov, Tolstoi, and Anatol France 
in the bookcase. 

The blue plaid wall fadng the 
bookshelves was dotted with plates, 
masks, and metal rellefe Mr. Lemer 
had pi^d up on trips abroad before 
he applied to emigr^ 8H years ago 
and had his university isrofessorshte 
and travel privileges withdrawn. 

Half an hour after the press cooler* 
ence toe apartment would turn izito a 
classroom for toe weekly seminar of 
Jewish scientists who have been with- 
out jobs slzice they applied to exni- 
gzate to Israel. 

Those at the press conference saw 
the breakdown of the trade-eznigrar 
ticm agreement as a tactical setback 
but zzot a strategic loss, either for 
emlgratlcni or for detente. They ex- 
pressed toeir. gratitude to SezL Henry 
M. Jackson and others for helping 
them. 

They expect that Soviet Jewish 
applications for emigration would not 
now rise as rapidly as they would 
have if the agreement had graze into 


An agreed that violence and terror- 
ist attacks on Soviet embassies by 
Jewish gnnqzs in the Uhlted States 
were not cozisistent with the tradiQdiis 
of the Jewish region and jtoilosopfty. 

Opinions on other questions varied 
from the pragmatic to the abstract 
Matoeznaticlaii Alexander Lunts 
thought the reason for the breakdown 
lay in toe limitatlozis Congress pot on 
credits to the Soviet Unirai. Qyberzie^ 
tldst Mikhidi Agurkky thought It was 
important for the American Govern- 
ment to have a policy based raz 
principles teitoer than personal rela- 
tions with Soviet leaders. 

Theoretical physicist Mark Azbel 
explained the activists' optimism by 
sayiz^ that Jews are always optizziis- 
tic, Since their fate is the touchstone 
for hum^ty at large, and whatever 
happens first to Jews happens later to 
toe remainder of the world. 

Still others vezztured the hope that 
the Soviet Union izow would be wllllzzg 
to liberalize eznlgratlrai, as the ele- 
ment of prestige has been removed. 
With no linkage between emlgziation 
and the U.S. trade bill they reasozzed, 
it would be clear that any such move 
was entirely voluntary on the part of 
toe Soviet Goverhmezzt and not dic- 
tated by exterzial pressures. 




PLO tries to expand world role 


By J(dm K. Cooley 
Staff earrespcndent tt 
The Christian Scienoe Monitor 


Bdmt, Lebanon 
nhairryiM at the Pales tine Liber- 
ation Orgaizlzation Yasser Arafat is 
trying simultaneously to increase toe 
PLO’s international role and rein in 
toe orgazzizatUm's radical dissidents. 

Syrian sources said that a delega- 
tion of 83 American businesa execu- 
tives bad requested a meeting in 
Damascus Jan. 21 with Mr. Arafat, 
nze. delegatim included John K. 
Jamlesrai, chalrzzian of the Ebcxon oU 
group, and Walter J. Le^, one of toe 
United States's fcremost oil eaqzerts. 
^nze group visited Beirut, then Dam- 
ascus. at the start of a ICLddle East 
tour sponsored by Time magazine. 

Mr. Arafet cabled to Firench Presi- 
dent Giscard d’Estaing bis "deep 
regxets" and apologies to the Fz^ch 
people for the Jan. 19 Paris alzrport 
attack by Arab gunmen whom the 
PLO disavowed and condenmed. 


war and treatment of prisoners and 
clvUlans In ww areas. 

Lebanese newspapers r^rlnted the 
letter in photjostat It requested the 
Swiss Feder^ Council, as d^wsttory 
of the Geneva accords, to nattfy all 
parties to toe agreement of toe ^iO's 
adherence. 

The three gunmen involved in the 
Paris airport attack finally surren- 
dered to Iraqi outhortties in Baghdad, 
landing there a second time after 
their Air France plane manned by a 
volunteer crew bad been refused 
pezmlsslon to lazid at all otoer Arab 
airports In the hOddle Bast 

In Beirut a FLO statement Uamed 
the Marxist Popular Front for toe 
Lfberatian of Palestine for a roetet 
attack on a Lebanese Army barracks 
in Tyre, south Lebanon. Later 
Arafet was reported to have inters 
vened personally to secure rescue of 
three Lebanese soldiers said to have 
been kidnapped by guerrillas. The 
Popular Front quit the PLO executive 
committee last year to protest Mr. 
Arafat’s allegedly "soft" policies. 


sources, there are now several toou- 
sand armed men in southern TAtutnam 
taUzig their orders from Syila. 

This situation, the sources say, 
znakes a mockery of liebanon’s for- 
mal refusal to pezmit toe stationing of 
Syrian troops on its sotL They warn 
that mutual cross-bra: der incursions 
might grow too big to remain local- 
ized. 

The Syrian militar y presence in 
Lebanon consists of these four major 
elements, the Israeli sources say: 

• Al-Saiqa ~ the tezrorist arm of 
Syria's ruling Ba’ath Party. The rank 
and file of Al-Saiqa is maizzty Pales- 
tinian, but virtually all the officers 
a^S^aos. 

• 1116 Ebtin troi^ — brigades of 

the Palestiizlan Llbeiation Army. ^ 
niey belong formally to Yasser Ar- 
afat’s PLO but are in practice part of 
the Syrian Army. When President 
Hafez El Assad of Syria recently^ 
visited President Franjieh of Leba- 
non, he was accompanied the. 
commander of the Batin troops, Geii 
MzasbatelBui^dL' " * ' * 


Letter released 
In a new bid for intematlcnal 
recognitlrai, toe PLO information of- 
fices here released toe text of a letter 
sent last mraito to the Swiss Govem- 
znent, notifying the PLO's wish to 
adhere to the four Geneva con- 
ventions of April, 1949, on toe laws of 


Villages shelled 


In southwest Lebanon, Israeli ar- 
tillery shelled several village areas 
Jan. 21, damaging a bouse and crops, 
local residents said. 


Francis Ofner reports from Tel 
Aviv: 

Accordizig to semiofficial Isradi 


• The Yamzuk regiment — for- 
mally part of AJ Fatah but established 
with Syrian help on Syrian soil and 
dlxocted frran Damascus, 'nietr com- 
mander, Ool. Sa'ad Sa’il, is a deserter 
from the Jordanian Army. 

• A battalion of regular Syrian 
forces equipped with combat vehicles 
and anti-aircraft guns. 


Formal 




accents 


energy 


Nuclear progjpm 
changed in focus 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff edrrespozzdeat of 
The Christian Science Manitor 


Washington 

U.S. urgencty to rearii energy inde- 
penden<K by toe 1980s was uztdei> 
scored here this ^ek. 

The 27-year-dld Atomic Energy 
Comzziisslrai (AECJ quietly faded 
from the scene. In Ite jdace, two new 
agencies have spirung into existence 
— the Eneirgy Research and Devel- 
opment Administration (ERDA) and 
the Nuclear Regulatosy Cozzzznisaion 
(NRC). 

ERDA, established under tize 
Eziergy Reorganization Act passed by 
Congress last October, pulls together 
energy research and developmrait 
prograzzzs from the former ABC, the 
Izzterior Department, the Natirazal 
Science Foundation, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. The new 
agezL(ty has six pzx^ram areas; fossil 
energy, nuclear energy, environment 
and safety, . ezzergy conser v atiozz, ziu- 
clear weapons pn^razzzs, and «dar, 
geotbennal, and advanced energy 
systems. 


Executiye order signed 

PrerideotFord, in sigzdzigthe esmc- 
uttve order Jan. 16 acttvatiizg tiie 
agency, said ttiat ERDA bears “toe 
respraislbillty for leading the natirazal 
effort to develop the needed tech- 
nology to assure that the Dbited 
States will have ample azid secure 
supplies of energy at reasonable 
prices." 

ERDA izzberits a budget- of $8.6 
bilUon tezd 7,222 employees frrazz the 
four contributing ^encies, but the 
bulk of it comes from tize ABCs 
zzuclear progr a ms. Uzider a congres- 
sional mandate ERDA must maintain 
a balance betwcMsn its ziuclear and 
zionxmclew zresearch and devel- 
opzKzent. ' 

Dr. Robeit Seamans Jr., ERDA 
administrator, says the fiscal 1976 
budget, which win be revealed In a 
few days, will show large percentage 
jumps in toe solar and geotheom^ 
Ic^resirarcli -az^eas and in .ccQsezvatlm 
programs, even tiiougfa toeseare still 
snzall items compared. to toe nuclear 
program. 

' For toe future, toe ABC’s projectioo 
teat tiiere would be 1,000 nuclear 
- plants in this country by toe year 2000 
:'*is not a realistic goal,” Dr. Se am a n s 
said to a press conference, although 
:teara will be a "substantial increase 
lover toe number (56) we have tods^.“ 


Ford, housing industry, disagree on the w£iy out 


By Charles E. Xhde 
Real estate editor of 
The Christian Sciezzoe Monitor 


Dallas 

More housing — and more jobs for 
the depressed U.S. housing indzistry 
— are goals of both President Ford 
and toe nation’s home builders. 

But so far, toeir two proposals for a 
solution seem as far apart as the 
distance between toe White House in 
Washington. D.C., and Dallas, where 
the National Assoclattrai of Home 
BuUdei^ (NAHB) is hcddliig its con- 
vention this week. 

The President’s program Involves: 
reduction of the Federal 'Housing 
Admizilstratlaa-Veteran's 
Administration (PHA-VA) -mortgage 
rate from 9 x>ercent to 8^ percent; 
allocation of $900 for the 

Housing Assistance Rental Program, 


another $8 blUion at 7% percent 
interest as a result of the Emergezzcy 
Home Purchase Assistance Act 
signed by Pz’esldent Ford last Octo- 
ber; and a move to aid builders in 
financing . an^ refinancing existing 
apartment buljldings. 


I 


S 1.5 billion price tag 

Accordizig to Housiz^ and Urban 
Development (HUD) Secretary 
James T. Lynn, the total assistance 
project wlU cost up to $18 billion. 

An additional $216 milli on will aid 
10,000 family units through another 
HUD rental-aid program to low-in- 
come families. It is e^qzected the two 
programs will aid up to 400,000 fami- 
lies. 

"It’s all a helpful step, but far from 
what we thou^t we would get," si^rs 
Michael Suraichrast, chief NAHB. 
economist 


Home builders, on the other hand 
are pz'esslng for : 

• A “sezisible tax cut” to get more 
money into tize eraisumezs’ hands, 
whether it goes iilto consumer pur- 
chases or a bank account More 
money in . tize bank means more 
money for mortgages for eomebody- 


• Reactivation of tize home-pur- 
chase subsidy program. Builders gen- 
erally are enthusiastic about the 
rental-assistance program for low- 
income people. 

a A low-interest subridy program. 
Lewis Cenker, outgoing president of 
the 77,000-member NAHB says he 
"sees no problem in a 6 percent 
mortyage for the middle-class wage- 
earner who needs help, too.” 

• Rejuvenation of the badly bat-, 
tered FHA, a viable vehicle for 
IHXZvldlzig muiicma ctf houses slizce its 
inceptiraz In 1985 but which, builders 


gay, has been diluted and made 
■almost inoperable in the past two 
^years. 

The builders also would take the 
^HA out of HUD. 

• Creation of tax izzcentives on 
'erazsumer savings -accounts to funnel 
.^oze fuzzds Into the economy. 

• A zzew HUD chief who, is a 
.fusing specialist and who . under- 
stands the pz'obiems whirii confrozd 
toe industry. 



Uigiency agreed 
.L No mafter which pro^-am is 
{uiopted. all agree that tize Industzy 
urgently needs help. 

Thousands of builders are iiz deep 
frouble. In the past year alone, says 
Sezi. Lloyd Bentsen (D) of Texas, at 
j^east a thousand home builders went 
outofbusixiess. 

^ Some 750,000 fewer homes were 
started in 1974 as compared to 1978. 

. Builders have an uzisold Inventoiy of 
^.000 uziits. MultUamily starts were 
&own 40 percent and unemplttyment 
scrapes toe 16 percent level. 

* Craiditions are far different than 
tiiey were a year afft. Credit avail- 
ability was the problem when 28,000 
builders met in Houstraz last Januazy.- 
“Now it's public coufldencfr in the 
economy,” Mr. Ceziker says. ' 

Builders are urgizig Mr. Fo^ to 
send a'speclal message to Congress 
which would detail a specific plan to 
brlzzg housing out of the doltoxims. 
liiey feel tize federai''govezzzmezit has 
not been Sensitive enough .'to their 
.gnawizzg plight 


Gray takes the;eath 
as member of federal bar 


By Barth J. Fatfcenberg, staff photographer 

Can shadows be cleared from gloomy home construction industry? 


. BytheAssodatedFress . 

Hartford, Coon. 

' L. Patrick Gray m, former actfng 
•director of the FBI, hu been sworn, hi 
as a member of the federal bar. ' 

. Mr. Gray took the oath to i^bold the 
U.S. ConstitutiOD in recent ceremo- 
nies In U.S^. District C ourt. 

, The onetime actizig FBI direeho’ in 
the administration of forzner I^resi- 
dent Nixon, previously admitted de- 
stroying White Bouse documents that, 
related to the Watergate te- 
vesUgsttion. 



By R. Norman Matheny, staff photogrMiw 


Sen. Paul Laxalt — an ‘endangered species’?. 


Senator from Nevada: 
a rare GOP freshman 


Laxalt sets roots 
in Washington, looks 
for ways to grow 


By Loidse S w e e n e y 
Staff correspoodezit of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

There are 24 black chairs drawn up 
arouzzd a glazzt walnut veneer confer^ 
ence table shaped like-' an freazing 
board. Most of the <2zalrs are filled, 
and most of the people: fill them 

are focusing on one man. . 

Hs Is.',' the Senator fronotJIc^^ada, 
Paul Laxalt, raze of only twefreshman 
Republican senators in the 94th Craz- 
gress. -As a member of a rare and 
apparently endangered species, he is, 
appropriately enou^ belzzg biiefed 
at tize Interior Department. 

It is a full morning's briefing, half a 
day In the life of a. spanking new 
senator who has put toe Interior 
Committee at the top of his hst of 
committees, but says he does not have 
much of a chance this year because of 
seniority. 

Still, he is sapping it all eagerly ; 

the -Sraiator from Nevada zzever for- 
gets that his state is 87 pereeht public 
land, and Interior determines wizat 
goes rai tiiere. . •- 


The Sezzator listens throu^ it all, 
taking notes to his distinctive back- 
hand, smiles affebiy, claps them raz 
tize back, thanim them all, tiieiz leaves 
for lunch. Lunch Is in the prestigious 
Senate dhzizzg room with RepubliesQ - 
SezL Robert P. Griffin of 
grinzzlng across the way, and Demo- 
cratic Sen. Geozge McGovern lophzg 
in alone. George Washington looks 
down from his horse on a staizzed- 
glass window across the room. 

Over a plate of the famous Sezzate 
bean soup, Paul X^axalt reluctantly 
discusses heroes: “Uh . . . Cae- 
sar Congdoiz, toe greatest baAetball 
player in the history of Nevada,” he 
finally admits. Pause. Anyone else? 
"HArryTrunzan,” hesays, "who said/ 
the .wizmeiTB always- -snite |h6 - bie*^ 
tory. . . .” 


7 .< L- 




Electioxi squeaker 
' Be izeyer forgets, either, how close, 
. a squeak his senatra^p was in this 
tougl^ year for Republicans. ^ tells 
how bis victory, which ran counter to 
toe overwhelzziizzgty Democratic elec- 
tion tide in Cozigress this year, hap- 
izenedf. ' 

, "In tee ezid of teptemher we weire 
in desprarate trouble, according to toe 
surveys. The general economic sltu- 
atiraz .was not hdpful, there was a 
^lent reactirai in Nevada to the 
pardon [of former Presidenf Nixon], 
suzd to toe aznztesty, and to compound 
it, diseiisston of a gas tax in -a state 
where tourism is a way of life.' 

“Washizigton was dropplzzg one 
shoe after another. . , . We. decided 
Otzr strategy would be to teaw our 
exponent into discuss tog local Issues, 
that we woizld challenge hm to debate 
oh local znatters like Ifowat^.HU^zes, 
aizd the challenge was accept^ 

“Tbeira were statewide debates; 

yre finally pulled ahead, slM wch by 
600 votes —.that was a-^landslide 
compared wito 10 years wtzw I 
rah'fch* the Setiate agaiziri Sk^ How- 
ariLty. Cannon (D) of Neva^siizdiost 
by 84 ■rotes.” :■ 


Movin^in 

The Senator has gray hair and there 
are sun crinkles around his brown 
eyes. He wears a tan camel’s-hair 
jacket, blue and white striped shirt, 
blue and gold striped tie, gray trou- 
sen, and those shiny black boots. 

A pile of plctuiras to be hung sits m 
the floor in his ziew office, which 
belraiged to retired Sen. Alan Bible: 
amozzg them the feznlly crest, a' 
knight in armrar with toe wwds 
"Populum vestnim aiaate et dOl- 
gite.” He says it roughly translafte 
as: ‘"He who is diligent will do a g^ 
job for the people.” 

Senator Laxalt, the son of a Basque 
sheep-herding family which emi- 
grated frran France in 1906, was 
raised on a sheep ranch in Neva^ 
Oize of six r.Mirfrtm (including a 
brother who wrote a novel about tize - 
family, “The Sweet Pronolsed 
Lozzd”), he is also the divorced fetoer 
of six children, three of whom are ., 
adopted. 

.Alawyer by profession, he has tried - 
his hmid at belzzg a district attorzuw' 
(“Didn't like It — my heart was' 
always on the other side of toe table”) 
and trial lawyer as welt as fSoverncr 
and Senator, 

"Belzzg in public aCfice is the same . 
thing," says the Senates. *-‘CampaigiZ'' 
tog is like trytog a law ^t, the jury's . 
a little bigger, but toeira's a verdict fii . 
each case.” - 
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Governor 

' ' The zsew Senator Is it» fermer 
-Qovexhior of Nevada who l^d fos* 
.office fc^ four years (196^TO) aizd 
teows enough about hig statfttpaiTow 
sbme'sluuq) questions at the teterlor 
• expezte who br^UzzL - 

He stretches out his loog togs to 
l^^ck ieatiier cowboy boots and Us- 
teziB to-fhebraabar dm^r tt of 
figures: on kilowatt power fer the 
Colorado River Indians, the 
pojpulatim problem of wild horses, 
mine safety' (“new zziiziete are'znozie 
stisc^rttbie of being kliled," 'aiie ex* 
d^ toims up), the emotioosl 
issue ^ prospectors Hke Bad Water 
Bill- of.yiigtoia Qty, tize Trust 
CoteiciZ AuthorityBlUthat^'Bureatt 
of IzuUan Affairs is beating ^ drum 
for.:' ■ 
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Before conditions get worse 


- '... l^Dw^.AMblB'- '' 

' .; irstattcom^ondentaf-' 
llieQiriattMi Science Ttfonttor ; 

^_V., ^ i: MledltellPi»,iir.Y. 

By New T6dc-;lionday, 

^ppazently itead^ for bonae, Alg^ 
rfat¥i yawelgri- NQniSfiW Abdtf&ZlS SOU- 
tofuvifc; tiM dfl^^ed down znmore of 
Involvement in an ^eged pM against 
President Bomnedlenne* 

iCr/BoutefUika^ prolaiiged crtny in' 
New Yortc alter Us duties ended as 
PFesldeot ' af :^^ S974 UN General 
Assemb^, had;! be^ to provoke 
oommentbere'e^Ulbe bOd^ Bast. 

^nus speeiilatien: was . fueled- by 
events within Algeria over ibe past 
year, not least the vviotent accidental 
deathV in December of Interior !IQn> 
ister Ahmed MedeghiL Mr. Boutef- 
>yiM* was a close associate of Mr. 
M^da^brl:^ and abandoned the UN 
General Asseiabiy briefly to attend 
hisftmeraL 

Bveu now Hr. Bouteflika's return, 
apparently to {sreside orver the OFBC 
oil and for^n ministers* meeting ' 
scheduled to open in Algiers SaUr> 
day, does not answer an the questusiB 
that have beenralsed. 

Curious absences 

As far back as last March; visitors' 
to Alge^ noted that Ur* Boixtefflka 
was - on- bccastenir: JWioiiSly - absent • 
from his accustomed poettton at Pres- 
ident Boumedtome's idbow. during 
discussiofia wilhL vi^^ dignttartes. 
Zn addition, the yoimg and charisma^- 
tic Foreign Minister did not scccsn- 
paoy Mr; Boumediemie ; Aning the 
latter’s attendance, at the Islamic 
ccmi«rence in Lahore Ustspcihg. 

Monitor c o iTes p ODdeht John Cooley 
r ep eats: from Beirut fliaf during the 
peat', year a split i^porently devel- 
oped between . PieBUdat Boume- 
dtenne and at leut bvo of Us old 
assoeSatM, Intwiar Minister Me- 
deghzi azid Chertk Belkaoem, Jn- 
fluenCal flgore of the National Uber- 
atlcsi Fronf (SiLN), Alg^la’s only 
legal political party. 

These two men, together wiib Mr. 
Boumedisame axid Ur, Bouteflika, 
were instrumental in xwnui^^ Ah- 
med Bella from power In im. 

Pbiica^ disputed ' 

But during tUs put year, the same 
two men are said to .have opposed 
President Boumedtenne’s desire for 
greater militancy abroad and more 
sodaHsm at hcnne. nuy mvored a - 
more ' technocratic approadi using 
Western capital and know-how. 

Bdrut soun^ suspect-that Presi- 
dent Boumedienne now win expect 
Mr. Bouteflika to prove hla good faith. 
wUcb these sources su is genuine. It 
is possible that hla pirotonged st^ in 
New York enabled Um to sort out 
with PrWidant Boumediwme the 
tenns of his return. 





‘ llyJoeflanilnImMi 
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NewDeiw 

I ii^g^ecilatton to gronnlng hefe.'^t' 

. PUbom ’Minister ‘GandU- xnay 

• cAU;;^ an quick naltoial- 

; ded^, a ‘‘sitop'pdBL'V rafliw than 
' ziA'ttie vote during potentialto.^uiiiN 
;^9jsbed condltimis next yw vdieii her 

.jt^eiectioa conM Cm 

the view of some observer • 

AXffiou^ Mrs.. Gandhi is' being. 
LiKiiicbmmittal tome uiisfony warded 
Unto ^ drops around, bar' Congrees 
pahy ' government to tmown to' be 
' wU^ilzig serloutoy an-eariy vote in 
flia belief that ’^things wfll get worae 
. Itofnia fttoy get better:*’. 

BVin if -xiever called. ttiettfreat 
;of a emp pc^'to'one way cf keeping' 
- file pcmticm oppoaltlott off tjalim 
V B^tthre are' reasons enou^ vrtiy 
-an' ttrly vote actuaJly mlglit; be • 
:called-'J_, .'•, • 

.. If.tliere to a poor monsoon 1US year, 
and; crops are devastated^ Jndlato 
alreiuty.. precarious ■ food;.sm>ailon 
; csafld b^ome dtoastrous by: 197S. And 
percent yearly *nifiaiUm ig 
not eiii»cted tb^ improve, .despite 
India’s growing ttee with, ttto oil- 
producing nationa . 

Under sudi condittona, the anti- 
eotnipt^ movem^ ita^ 

QandMsn leader Jayapsakash (JP> 
-Narmran, bogged down and-sfloartlng 
from chai^ses that tta studeot lead- 
ersh^ to itself corrupt, stUl . could 
regain strength and create an uneasy 
sttuatton ' for the ruU^ , Congress 
Party: 

AlUiouim there would be some l^al ' 
problems in national electtons 

before May, Mrs. QandU can dissolve 


'^PaiitomeBt ud set a pitting date at 
any time simply by asking ths com- 
pliant President Fakhruddtn AH Ah- 
med to tosiie the'order, 

.IHvmumazy tactic . 

. HoWever, sonw' pollttcai observen 
' frfair Mrs.' Gandhl’e snap' poll htot* 
are merely a dto^rsiona^ tactic; 

raising the specter qC a snap 
poll, observers argii^ Mira GandU 
can sU«t?circult the divided oppoai- 
'tion’s 'attempt to uQity: under the 
■ banner of JP's lofty antt-cotr u ption 
caiiipalgn which to bakktoUy a 
'•dumplhdtra” movement. / 
taremtmcmths tito JPmovement 
has raceeeded to dnswing 
of ^..ihe winwiM winiwni-arf . 
i parties, .and the communist NaxaJites 
'asweO,-.'' 

'•v;Biat.‘ wifli 'an eteetin^ -swqrd. of . 
- Damacles hovsrtog ovezi tbelr **^**", . 
the opposlticnis eamected to drop JP 
and hurry back home to devote ttielr 
energiee' toward flighting their own . 
toiUviduBl eieetlGns. 

. Tbib oppoeftton jparttes blttiigty 're^- 
meihbtf' bow-- they 'were trounced 
during the last snap pon in 1971. At 
that tbi» the government had stead- 
ily disclaimed plans for a midteinn 
poll — and then suddenty, a week 
after the winter. seesiiKi' ended, dto- 
eOlved Pariiament and'\»]ledfOr new 
eleetfoiis.- 

. Mrs: Ctondhl, liked by an unfavor- 
able Siiprenie Court dedslon and 
eager to consolidate her posttlon after - 
a sidlt within her own party, wanted a 
mandate. And ahe got it: two-thirds of - 
the seats in Parliomeiit 
When rumors of tountoent elections . 
first surfaced this toll, an 'uneasy 
opposition dwnajided gownment as- 
surances that no fJectlons were 
iflanned. ;lbe government, did not 
answer, tostead, Mrs. GandU ener- 



1977 emission controis 
^for 1978 cars? 

As carmakers seek extension, EPA calls 
fuel economy, low poUution ‘compatible’ 


AP photo 


Mrs. Gandhi looks ahead 


getically took to the hustings and 
urged party workws, tedce, to revise 
electbm rOUs and. visit their con- 
stitueneies. 

Bleak prospects 

The noncommunlst opposttton vows 
to be ready this time, and efforts are 
under, w^ to unite under ah ahti- 
Congress umbrella. But th^ pros- 
pects are bleak. 

So tor, three major parties are 
refusing to join the alliance. And the 
one person who perhaps could con- 
vince them, Mr. Nar^ran, refuses to 
get. involved to flie electoral process 
or dot as arbiter. 

The snap 'p<dl speculation undez^ 
scores a widespread belief in 'many 
circles here that Prime ' Minister 
GondU’s. populist aura has been di- 
minished hy growing economie prob- 
lems and charges of comiptioa. In 
fact, optoton polls indicate Mrs. Gan- 
dU’s populailty has sOtyped. 


By Monty Hoyt 
.. Staff corraspondeht of 
The Christian Sciwice Monitor 

Wariiington 
The U.S. automobile industry, al- 
ready hard Ut by auto sales 

across the nation, is faciiig another 
potential ooUlaion in Washington^ 

. On the surface, domestic and for- 
^gn auto producers are trying to get a 
one-year extension of the tough 1977 
auto ATwiMrtrtn standards required un- 
der the clean Air Act 
But more baatcaUy, national issues 
— such as the future fuel economy, 
economic costs of further autnnobUe 
environmental controls, the trade-offs 
between controls and the public 
health, and the future viability of the 
auto industry — are at stake in tiiree 
weeks ofheartogs that began Tuesday 
under the auspices of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (BPA). 

These hearfng g "are 'of critical 
importance to the future w^-betog of 
the country;” said EPA administrator 
Russell B. Train, to his opening 
remarks. “The economic vitality of 
the auto industry is closely r^ted to 
the economic heattb of the nation,’’ he 
emphasized. 

Compatibility noted 
He added that “the public health 
must be our highest priority” In 
determining these issues. 

Moreover, in coming to grips wifli 
the energy crisis, recent studies have 
todicsted that algnlficantty Improved 
fuel economy and low auto emissions 
are “indeed ccsnpatlble,’’ MT. Train 
said. 

Cihrysler Corporation, the first of 
the major U.S. automaitos to testlty 


VVliy Britain gave up on Dover-Calais rail tunnel 


ByBfduurdBnrt 

Specialto 

. The ttestlan Science M<^ 

London 

Britain’s decision to abandmi the 
Anglo-French project- to hhk Britain 
to the centtoent with a tunnel has 
generated bad feelings on both sides 

. Clf tt WBinjpiiih f!!hannrf_ 

. 11116 dream of tunneling under the 
stonnyv^gl-mile riralts is over a 
hundred years old. and earlier this 
year both France and Britain began 
construetlCMi efforts on an under- 
ground rail link betwe«Q Dover and 
OalJ&is. 

However, .Jan. 20, the IjObour gorv- 
evnment’s Minister psr the Enviroh- 
Anthoqy Crosland, said the 
Cabinet had decided to cease work on 
the because of escalating costs 
and Britain’s imeertato economic po- 
sition. Calling the most recent esti- 
mates of the project’s cost — |6bllllon 
— “quite unacceptable, ** Mr. Cros- 
land said that the present, economic 
crisis left no alternative to abandon- 
ing the tunzwl. . 

The tunnel wcuOd have been the 


blggert stogie industrial undotoktog.. 
to Britain's postwar history, and'- 
government officials argt^ that 
der existing conditions. it would not; 
have been fair to place such demands 
on the taxpayer. There was also doubt 
fliat in the midst of a general “liquid- 
ity crisiB’’ the public and private 
firms engaged to the ntossi^ innject ^ 
would have been iq> to toe task. r 

Soane observers speculated that 
another . -reason for . canceling 
project was concern that Tt would 
bave hutoer distorted Britato’a re- 
gional economic imbalance — with 
most of the money the timnel being 

spent in the sumnindihg the 

jirojcct, . .the relatively pro^erous 
southeaat- 

Altboo^ ParilaTnent approved the 
government’s decision, critic^ have 
fMmttnhed toqpsestionthe.acti^ De- 
pute the aqqwnse-ctf the project,. Btey 
tttet the direct - goyen im ent 
esqzenses were likely to be uwler $L 
billloiL Moreover, they pednt out that 
almost $S0 rnUMfi has already been 
spent on the tunnel. 

in ParJlamMt, Paul Ghannon, the 


Coattervattve Party's shadow spokes- 
mah on the envlrooaineDt, said ttiat to 
the lonjg run the decision to abandon 
the tunnel would do more econtnnic 
hann'tban good. 

The major charge brought against 
the declsicm, however, is that at a 
time when Eltsin is attempting to 
renegotiate the terms of its Common 
Market membership, the tunnel can- 
cellation is likely to anger £km^»ean 
: countries, particulartytoe EVench. 

(French Government offictals de- 


scribed the decision as a “betrayal.” 

However, British ofnctals are not 
thought to take this reaction too 
seriously and repmrt that tiie French 
Government was considering a sim- 
ilar move. They also doubt that the 
decision will affect Britain’s efforts to 
gain better terms of membership 
within the Common Market' 

"The tunnel decisksi was based on 
economic realitieB, pure and simple/’ 
said one bfiSCial,' “and I’as suretois is 
how it baa been interpreted to Paris. ’ ' 


in the hearings, stressed that the auto 
industry, to meeting the 19m clean air 
standards, already has reduced 
hydrocarbon ftmiflainna by 90 percent, 
carbon monoxide by 88 percent, and 
nitrogen oxides by 50 percent frenn 
pre-ccmtrol levels. 

“No other industry can match that 
record, or that contributiai to cleaner 
and safer air,” stated Sydney L. 
Terry, Cbrysler’s vice-in'esident for 
public respmslblllty and consumer 
affairs. 

“The real question is how much 
farther do we have to go beyond 
tody's very stringent standards? 
How much will even tougher stan- 
dards cost in money and scarce 
energy?" Mr. Terry asked. 

Chrysler indicated that 1977 con- 
trois as now required would cost 
American coisumers over $200 moore 
per car, as well as a 12 percent loss to 
fuel economy over the 1975 models. 

General Motors, scheduled to tes- 
tify Wednesday, already has an- 
nounced that to meet the 1977 stan- 
dards, consumers can expect an addi- 
tional price tag of $95 to $120 for the 
control equisunent and maintenance, 
and an extra $95 in fuel bills. This is in 
addition to the added $200 to $260 to 
costs already incurred in the 1975 
models compared to earlier, uncem- 
troUed cars. 

GM officials maintain that fuel 
economy gains in 1975 ears exceeded 
Ity 28 percent 1974 models. These 
gains could well be lost if automakers 
are required to meet 1977 standards, 
GM officials maintain. 

Influence denied 

Although President Ford to bis 
energy and economic messagei to 
Congress last week stated he would 
submit legislatirai to Coogresa to 
“modity and defer automotive poUu- 
tion standards for five yaars,” EPA 
has said repeatedly that this wlU not 
influence the outcome of Its findtogs. 

The hearings are being conducted 
“from a clean slate/* administrator 
Train stated. Pinal decislcsis whether 
to suspend 1977 standards for one year 
(the maximum authority vested in 
EPA) and any long-term recommen- 
dations to the President and Congress 
on hiel economy measures wUl be 
based cm the hearing record, he 
indicated. 

Any further suspensions for auto 
emission controls, such as the five- 
year delay alrea^ requested by the 
President, would have to be legislated 
by Congress. 


Choose one of these critkall^-acdainied 
muM-record albums in' up to 75% off! 

;; It’s your introductim to an CKcitiiig program that lets you audition 
important new classical recordings mon^ before the general public! 
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BROADWAY 

THEATERS 


Iw $10^ pou can take 4 to 

The Phdaddphia Alt Alliance aAd the Walnut St - 
Theatre are hosdng four exciting travel adventures. 


On January 2fth, 
therell be a 21 dtqr tour 
{^Western Europe. . . 

OnFebmoiylOLyouTI ■ 
enjoy the Moiseys • 
Dancers, the Russian 
Greus and Bolshoi and 
Kirov Ballets. 


Vbull neverlcm^ the 
ti^ on Morch 10. where 
ypuHhavea tourof 
Swiueiiand « m) theA^ 

The April .IdthGrwid ' ... 
Tour will trice you to 
Rome. Greece 
and The Holy Land. 


These color-sound films will be perscmally nanated. 
on stage. The ccmmentaiy is wIUk utbane and.in- 
formative. 

Single seats are $3.50. All pei to nnances are at * 
8 p.in. If you order ^ mtire serto of fourfibns 
ynull save 40X. and get the four tours fw$lQ. 

This is a perf^ year to teke four tops. WMKNit 

hawng to leave Philadelphia. 

Mail check or money order to The UUnut Street 
Theatre. 9th and Wrinut Sts.. ntUad^hia, ^ 
19107./62W)700 
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MONITOR 

THEATERGOERS 

Since entertain- 

neat ■iTiFirtlifin it ncent 
to be iafonutifat its spp^ 
BB«e dees not neceswrllr 
inplr MiMtfti— ettdomnwnt. 
For inforautlm on prodne- 
tioBs adwedsed to toe Uoai 
W vatdi the deHr celimm 
tee rtftbn n and rtibr to toe 
Manker Movie Guide wiiidi 
aiqisan emy FHd^. 




Close damper, sleep irony-free! 
Smrf’tt etongu'isher puts fire 
OUT - quickly, completely end 
StfB.7. Ho moie overotgM fire 
hazard or ewen-damper heat loss 
to boost your heat bill $50 or 
more per season. Use with grate, 
andirons, log-Iigiiter ga^ipe. 30* 
dty trial. Details; REM In- 
dustries, 204-1 Simms Bg.. Day- 
ton, OH 45402. P.S. - A great 
gift! 


Now you can enloy “private debuts” of the greatest new classical 
xectoofogs in'your own-home, before the general publict 

How? By accepting our invitation to choose any one of the albums. 

the outstanding lepertoire of pest International Preview 
' Society salmons shown on this page as your special introduction. 

• Itefoaeriaaioori R evi e w Society— more than e lecord dub! 

The International Preview Sodety is a unique record promm 
dedicated to tefiiring you the finest classical compositions in teeir 
most splebtod poibmiBnces. Only when the Society’s Canine Hall 
Selection Commttee- headed ty Julius Bloom. Executive Director 
‘ ri Cra^e tfoU— discovers e new album of exbeonUnaiy merit 
and importance will it be sent. to you for your free audition. There 
art no mtnim iiwi records you must purchase, nor will you receivea 
seledion eat^ month, to titere an often months when there are 
mr-aJbuffls available that meet the Society's high standards! 

BBtoAtoannaiiifikmpiivfkg^ 

: As a member of The hitemational Preview Society you will be 
ane to audition eveiy Preview Selection long before It is released to 
TStail stores, record clubs -even ^tics! You'll have the' opportunity 
to listen to and enjoy toe album for 10 full days . . .and then decide. 
You may ke^ azty selection and enjoy substantia] savings, over the 
tohm wi ^ Mte d list paot or . . :1f you are not thoroughly delighted 
. . jiist return the ribum and your ooligation ends there. 

‘ . Ail International Preview Sodety albums sre superb, silent- 
suifo^ European pressings and come complete with a handsome 


2, 3 or 4 IP's in each aUniin... 
choose any album for only $7.98 
you save up to $23.94! 


But please act quickly ... the albums in this magnificent intro- 
ductory selection will be available only as long as tiw supply lasts’. 


■Hie. Hai»dtl-CoBcartiGrMit.Op.3 
(S bPs| RayBWBd Lsintrd. 

EbsIU Cbamber Orcbestra 

4U. Masart — Don Qovannl (4 LPs) 

CoUn D*v(t. Raytl Opu* Houso. 

Csrattl Car^o 

■m. Cbopln—TheConptotoWbdM 
for PltBO ind OrdwMn (3 LPii 
Claudio Amu. London RillhonBanlo 
404. Bmekner— Symphony No. 5 
LPSI Bovuid Hiltlok. 

‘CoaeomittboHW Orchestra 

407. Srahau— Piano CenceiloB No. 1 a 2 

(3 LPsi Eall GUote- BuUn PhlUuimo&le 


40L Beethovon— MtsM Solenmls 
(2 LPa} Eugeo loebum. 

CoDcortgeboow Orebostn 
40S. Schttboit— WlninrralM |3LPt) 
H^rmoao frey. WoUgnog SowaOlMh 
408. Sebnmana— Ceaplata PinnoTHes 
(3 LPs) The Beetix Ana iMo 
tiS. MMHt— Tho Last Six Sympboalos 
OLPtlletaflCrtps. ■ r 

CobcoTtgabouw Oichostn 
410, foabms— foarSyBpfaoBlnsHLPs) 
Claudia Abbodo, VlooBn PhlUaraioaie. 
Bodin PhilhanneBic, Orenden State end 
Londoa Symphony Oiebestrta 


LECTURE AOVERTttlNd 
PtACAROk ■ 

MvrrATKMis : 

Samptas • PilMAvrilabfo 

11712SHlSnEEr 


A aiticaDy^cclaimed albom. . .yonrs to only 97A8! 

- OftHM sny one of .the outataxidiiig etmeert aihump shown on 
this page to Sto to youzulf wltylbe International Preview Sod^ 
is consistently first with the b^ Many- of these recordings beve 
won tto aitical acclaim' and have been designated reovd- 
Ingsrispedal merit by major music critics. But don’t take oiir word 
'to it (or even theirs) - you be toe judge! 

MaH toe coupon at rigto-lridlcating the album you'd like to re- 
ceive as your speclel introductory selection today! Yon*U receive 
the of your choice, and win reserve the right to audltioa 
future selections from The Interiiational Preview Society. 


SpedallnlnKhicloiyQfieri mnnS 

Ibe iitonational neriew Society 

175 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11025 

Yes! Pluiiiui rend mo. for my free Andlllon. the criiicaliy^cclaimod 
e«ni:ori nlhum 1 hare nhuiten nnd indloiled tiy the number below. I may 
mum n nliur tun days and own nolhinK. or keep U and pay oidy $7.BF 
plOM R Rnwil poKiape handlinn charpe. 'TIiIh bt up to S23.94 off the sup- 
fleated Uxl pricH. I will alrni rooiK’e. at Intervals of one or more moBlbs. 
free ten-dny prcvienn of aUntnw'choaen by the Carnesie HeU Sfllecitoo 
CemmUlec fur in advance of aeaeral rdeere- 1 may keep those albumn 
I wisb alway.s fur far leas than the BURRorted list price. I an not oblN 
noted lo bu\* sn.v minlmuoi ngmbnr Of aibiims and f mav cancel this 
anenaoffinni at any tino. - - • ' 

*Salw lax added for NowYorfc mldeots. 

Print number of album youVe aelecled — 


Apt. No. 


Cily State Zip 

If' yon are already a member, check here □ tad fadode yonr account 

Wa will honor yonr order for these ceoorda at the Rectal Intreduotory 
pSea. aww— 












Inside the news 



WITH ANALYSIS 

from monitor correskwoents 
around the world 


World code urged for 
punishing terrorists 


Paris 


A senior French Cabinet minister 
Tuesday demanded that the world 
community agree on a code of 
punishment for international terrorists 
such as those who seized hostages at 
Orly Airport Sunday- 

The statement by Interior Minister 
Michael Poniatowski was the first time 
a French official of his rank has spoken 
out against terrorism and evidently 
marked a hardening of France's 
attitude. 

"I wish there to be an agreed 
international position that would allow 
the punishment of terrorist-kiJJers 
there is no other word for them," Mr. 
Poniatowski told newsmen. "Agreed 
and collective implementation of such 
measures would notably permit courts 
in countries where such attacks are 
staged to place their perpetrators on 
trial." 

Three Arab gunmen tried to fire a 
rocket at an Israeli airliner Sunday, 
then fought with police and seized 1 0. 
hostages forts hour%. They were later 
given a plane which flew them to 
Baghdad, where they were arrested. 


New Soviet bomber 
an arms-talks issue 


Washington 

U.S. intelligence sources say the 
Russians have started deploying a new 
long-range supersonic bomber that 
may be an issue in the next stage of 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations on limiting 
nuclear weapons. 

They said a small number of the new 
bombers, code-named Backfire, have 
appeared at a Soviet Air Force base in 
southwestern Russia and a Soviet 
naval base in the Black Sea region. 

Altiiough expected, the first 
deployment of the swing-wing Backfire 
could sharpen a controversy potentially 
standing in the path of final U.S.-Soviet 
agreement on curbing nuclear arms. 
Administration officials said the status 
of the new bomber was not resolved 
when President Ford and Soviet 
Communist chief Leonid t. Brezhnev 
agreed last November on the 
framework of a ten-year pact restricting 
each country to 2,400 strategic missiles 
and heavy bombers. 


UN troops leave 
summit of Mt. Hermon 

United Nations, N.Y. 
Bad weather has driven United 
Nations peace-keeping troops from the 
summit of Mt Hermon in the strategic 



UN's Kurt Waldheim 


Golan Heights separating Israel and 
Syria. UN Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim said Tuesday. 

He said the decision to leave the 
summit unmanned owing to severe 
weather conditions was taken after 
consultations with the parties and with 
their full agreement 

Whenever weatiier permitted, daily 
ski patrols would be made to foe 
summit from two other positions on the 
mountain which were still being 
manned, he said. 

"With the improvement of foe 
weather at springtime, UNDOF (the UN 
Disengagement Observer Force) will 
resume its manning of the position," 
foe Secretary-General said in a report 
to the Security Council. 


AMC joins automakers 
offering cash rebates 


Dalraft 

American Motors Corporation, 
follovring in step with foe nation's "big .. 
three" automakers, announced' 

Tuesday is will offer cash rebates of up 
to $600 to buyers of certain of its smaif 
cars. 

American Motors said its rebates will 
range from $200 to buyers of all 1975 ' 
Gremlin and Hornet models to $400 for 
Hornet models with spedai equipment 
and on to $600 on certain Matador 
modds. 

Unlike the three other auto rebate . 
plans^ AMC said its offer gives the 
buyer foe option of taking part of foe 
rebate in cash and part in an extension 
of the fimi's "buyer protection plan," 
or auto guarantee program. The AMC 
rebate plan starts today and is 
scheduled to end Feb. 28. 


Soviets plan dictionary 
of Lenin’s language 

Moscow 

Soviet linguists have begun work on 
a five-volume dictionary of the 
language used by Lenin, founder of foe 
Soviet state, a Soviet newspaper 
reports. 

Sowetskaya Kultura said the new 
dictionary, based on the latest 55- 
votume edition of Lenin's collected 
works, would contain every word and 


Freshmen reflect U.S. mood 


The economic decline may be a tector in the increasing conservatism 
and diminishing optimism of college freshmen, says the director of a 
nationwide study of their attitudes and values. 

This year’s freshmen are less likely to favor the legalization of 
mari)uana or call their politics liberal than freshmmi of recent years, 
said a report on the study prepared recently at the University of 
Califcwnia at Los Angeles..They are more likely to feel that criminals 
have too many rights, the report said. 

"The declining consmvatism and increasing optimism that 
ch a rac teri zed earlier trends stopped this year," said Alexander Astin, 
director of the study. "It could be due to the state of the economy or the 
ev^its of Watergate. We cant say for certain, but earlier trends certainly 
changed." 

In Identifying tiiemselves politically, the percentage of freshmen 
calling tbemselyes “liberal" or “far left" declined from 34.8 percent last 
year to 30.2 percent this year. 

More freshmen called themselves “middle-of-the-road" politically, up 
from 50.7 percent last year to 55.1 percent this year. The percentage of 
studmts calling themselves “conservative” or “far right" was almost 
unchanged. 


phrase known to have been used by 
' Russia's most revered revolutionaiy 
during more than 35 years of political 
activity. 

Senior citizens’ club 


London 

The 200 men who joined a club here 
for lonely people over 60 are in gre^ 
demand. More than 9,000 women haw 
joined. 

"it's not fair to the men," said Mrs. 
Roz Osborn, founder of the club. She 
said got letters from the men 
saying "Please, no more. We can’t do 
it. There’s too many of them.” 

"So far we've had 12 weddings, " she 
added. 


Supreme Court upsets 
Louisiana jury iaw 

Washington 

The U.S. Supreme Court Tuesday 
struck down a Louisiana law which 
excluded from jury service all women . 
except those who had previously filed a 
written declaration of their desire to 


serve on juries. 

The ruling came in the case of a 
male defendant convicted of rape who 
claimed foe iaw denied him his Sixth 
Amendment right to a fair trial by a jury 
"of a representative segment of the 
community." 

The challer^ed Louisiana provision 
had resulted in only 10 percent 
participation by women on juries, while 
women comprised 53 percent of the 
local population. 

While the decision had been widely 
anticipated by observers, most were 
surprised at the court's teilure to 
include a provision denying 
retroactfvfty to its judgment. 

The omission throws into question 
foe validity of all Louisiana jury verdicts 
returned against all criminaf defendants 
tried under existing iaw. 


Sadat affirms readiness 
to sign peace with Israel 

Paris 

President Sadat of Egypt was quoted 
Tuesday as saying he is stiil prepared 
to sign a peace agreement with Israel 
and as softening an earlier demand for 
a degree of Israeli withdrawal from 
occupied territory wifoin three months. 

In an interview with foe newspaper 
Le Monde, President Sadat also was 
highly critical of the Soviet Union and 
reasserted praise for and faith in 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 


as a Mideast peacemaker. But he 
criticized recent remarks by Dr, 
Kissinger suggesting foe United States 
could intervene militarily In the Persian 
Gulf to secure off supplies. 

"Henry was wrong to use such 
language. The gunboat iDOliC)^ of the 
last century is inconceivable in today's 
world," Mr. Sadat said. 


FBI chief admits 
files on Congress 

! Washington 

FBI director (^rence M. Kelley 
acknowledged Tuesday that his agency 
maintains files on members of 
-Congress that include unsubstantiated 
allegations volunteered by foe public. 
But Mr. Kelley denied that such 
information was misused. 

Chairman Don Edwards of the House 
civil-rights subcommittee said Mr._ 



FBI's Clarence Kelley 


APpnota 


Kelley had denied the existence of 
such files at hearings last year. 

Mr. Edwards (O) of California made 
the assertion in announcing he has 
invited both Mr. Kelley and Attorney 
General William B. Saxbe to testily at 
hearings later this month on foe files. 
Mr. Edwards said Messrs, Saxbe and 
l^ley will be asked "to lay out the full 
and complete story of these activities." 


HIOIE 


Aide says FBI ei^tled 
to files on Congress 

“What . . . separates them from the 
rest of the American people? What are ' 
they afraid of?” John Pi Mohr, a former 
as^stant to the late FBI director 
J. Edgar Hoover, questioning why 
congressmen are so concerned about 
FBI files on members of Congress. Mr. 
Mohr asserted that foe ^ency has foe 
right to m^ntain informational flies on 
members of Congress. 


MIII-IIIIIBS 


Amnesty sign-up urged 

Presidential Clemency Board 
chairman Charles E. Godell Tuesday 
urged in Washington that thousands of 
d aft dodgers and deserters sign up tor 
the amnesty program before tt expires 
in 9 to 10 days. 

"We have over 100,000 out 
. . eligible for the clemeii^ 
program.'* Mr. Goodeff said: "And i 
don't think most of them know it" . 


Kennedy may visit Cuba 

U S Sen. Edward M. Kennedy w«)l 
visit Cuba later this year, reliable 
sources said m Havana. Two of foe 
Democratic Senator’s aides paid a brief 
visit to Havana two weeks ago to • 
discuss the visit, accoiding to the 
sources. Officials neigher confirmed 
nor denied the report. 


Iraq jails terrorists 

Iraq Tuesday denounced foe three 
Arab terrorists who seized 10 hosttQes 
at Orly Airport in Pans Sunday and Sjjti 
the gunmen had been plac^ under; 
arrest in Baghdad. 


Ford edges Muskle 

President Ford holds only a 46 to ^ 
edge over Sen. Edmund S. Muskie'(b) 
of Maine among voters asked to ' ^ ' 
choose behveen foe two for the 
presidency in 1976. the Hams survey ' 
said Monday in New York. 


Gas-rationing poil 


President Ford's chief spokesman ; 
said Monday in Washington that polls • 
showing foe public would prefer 
gasoline rationing over higher gasolirie 
taxes reflect a lack of understanding of 
the impact of a rationing system. 


rei 


Mortgage Interest cut 

The Department of Housing and . 
Urban Development in Washington' .. , 
lowered the maximum allowabie \\ '■"* 
interest rate tor mortgages insured'by . 
the Federal Housing Administration to -I- 
8.5 percent from 9 percent, effective ; >- 
Tuesday. At the same time, the Veteran - - 
Administration announced a simHar--...: 
decrease in the maximum rate of 
guaranteed home mortgages. , ^ • 


Whitlam, back from tour, 
faces severe challenges 


By the Associated Press 


Sydney, Australia 

Prime Minister Gough Whitlam has 
returned from a 5^-week world tour 
to face political and economic trouble 
that analysts say is the gravest his 
Labor govenunent has encountered. 

Mr. Whitlam embarked on the 16- 
natlon trip despite protests by news- 
papers and politicians who claimed he 
should st^ home to deal with local 
problems. While he was gone, unem- 
ployment and prices rose ; there was a 
devastating cyclone in Darwin; and a 
ship collapsed part of a mAjor bridge 
in Tasmania. 

Political analysts say Mr. Whitlam 
Is going to have a fight on three 
frnits; against the nation’s economic 
problems, to retain control of his own 
party, and to keep the Liberal-Coun- 
try Party opposition from forcing new 
elections. 


Motors-Hdlden may lead the way by 
layix^ off 5,000 workers. 

• Prices. December cost-of-living, 
figures to be published aooa are 
expected to show an Inflation rate of 
more than 20 percent a year. 

• States rights. DUterenees be- 
^een file federal and .state govern- 
ments are growing over finance, 
constitutional rights of states, and 
relations of the state and federal 
governments with Britain. 


Test of control 


Opportunity for opposition 

Labor took power in December, 
1972, after 23 years of Liberal-Country 
rule. The opposition is given a good 
chance of winning, if elections are 
held soon. 

These were among the problems 
waiting for Mr. Whitlam : 

• Unemployment. November fig- 
ures released just before he left 
showed a seasonally adjusted level of 
3.6 percent. New figures announced 
Jan. 12 put the figure at 4.6 percent. 

• Continuing layoffs. More dis- 
missals are e?g>eGted unless there la a 
major economic revival, and General 


Mr. Whitlam’s party holds a conlier- 
eneee next week that should imovide a 
test of the Prime lliQnlster’s oontroL 
There are likely to be tough questions, 
including some cn the su{g»Iy of 
Australian uranium to France, even 
tbou^ the French have not sigx^the 
nuclear non-proliferattoi treaty. Mr. 
Whitlam may also be chided for juA 
having persuaded European govern- 
ments to admit more Australian beef. 

Tt^re is speculation that the party 
may eventually dump him as Prime 
Minister, probably In favor of D^iuty 
Prime Minister Jim Cairns. But many 
political sources doubt tills will hap- 
pen. 

A greater threat comes firom Par- 
liament, which reconvenes Feb. U. 
The oppositimi-controUed Senate 
could force elections by btoekhig 
government financial bills at any 
time. Many observers believe the 
opposition will be slow to act, how- 
ever, at least until it becomes clearer 
which way the nation’s economy is 
heading. 


★Trying to revive Ulster cease-fire 


Oonttamed trom Page 1 


whenever Sinn Fein has allowed itself 
to be tested at the ballot box In the 
past, it has usually tran few votes. 

For the British Government the 
problem is that a self-respecting, 
sovereign government cannot give In 
to gunmen without losing respect and 
authority — not to speak of the trust of 
those who have de^ed the gunmen in 
favor of the constitutional process, In 
Northern Ireland there Is an added 
dilemma: the Protestant majority, 
outnumbering CatiioUcs2-to-i, almost 
certainly would resort to mass pro- 
test, even violence, to thwart what 
they thought was a sellout by Britain 
to the Catholics and the IRA. 


— violence likely to be more and more 
directed gainst Brittma in Britain, as 
last November’s murderous bomb 
blasts in Birmingham portended. 


Cigarette smuggling 
blamed on taxes 


By the Associated Press 


Murderous blasts 
Yet for the British Government, 
failure to renew the cease-fire would 
mean a return to violence by the IRA 


Balel^N.0. 

UsUbnn taxesand stifter penalties 
for convicted offenders are needed to 
stop cigarette smugging, according 
to state and federal officials. 

State revenue officials estimate 
that one mmtmi packs of cigarettes, 
taxed 2 cents in Worth OaroUna where 
tobacco Is a ata^de of both agriculture 
and industry, is taxied as ht^ as Si 
cents in New York Ctity. 


^French 

Army 

buffeted 


Continued from Page 1 


And here's the rub. There Is no ' 
doubt that the soLdiera’ grievances, 
many real; some imagined, have been ' 
deliberately exploited by the extreme 
Left for its own purposes. This does , 
not mean the conservative Otanztiu- ‘ 
nistPaxty, but groups Maoists and . 
Trotskyltes. 


Change in officers 

The trouble in the French Army, . 
however, lies not only with the con-, 
script enlisted men but also with the 
officers. The French officer corps,., 
ever since the'Vietnam and Algeria 
debactes, has changed radically. It no . 
longer ccmsists of young bespurred 
barons with elegant drawing-room 
behavior (the nobility has left the 
Army and retreated to buslnesa and 
dlplmnacy). 

Many of tody’s officers come firom 
tiae petite bourgecdsie, and do not earn 
endu^ money to eat in their own 
messes most ot the time. Th^ are 
regarded almost as seocmd-cLass citi- 
zens — their cousliis, say, in eonqxit- 
ers, earning twice as much. 

The new officers know that, despite 
fiie<pient declarations to the contrary, 
French military Independence is a 
paper claim and that in an emergency 
France would have no cbodoe but to. 
rely on the military power cf the 
United States. 


Secret r^ort 

The Army's chief, of staff, CteD.. 
Alain de Boissleu (son-in-law of 
Charles de Gaulle) has compll^ a 
military morale. The report 
is confidential but, according to cue 
leak, it wggests tbrt the Army ml0it 
not be capable of supporting the dvU 
power If there were another upheaval 
like that of tbs student-vrarkera up^ 
rislngofi968. 

In that year General de Gaulle flew 
secretly to West Germany to be sure 
of the’ nipport of the commanders of 
the French troops there. 

There are three choiceB for the 
FrenOh Government: to have a pro* 
fftMtnpai Army, Uke the British and 
now the AmerlcanB, with proper pay 
and condltioiis; to give the exlstiag 
Army mqra money tor both men and 
equlpmmt; or to try to muddle along 
as now. 

Fiance has Chosen the tblrd.“sdui> 
tiom. " The reason? Lack of money. 

The lasting irony will be if BTanee 
gets a bettw Army because of ex- 
treme left-wing Thotskyite agttatton, 
and that is not an Imposslbfltty . 


Focus: D.C. gears up the THE party 


Ccmtinued from Page 1 


stresses it will qualify as “the biggest 
single exbibit of the blcentenniaL” 
Also by late 1976 an 16-mUe s^ment is 
expected to be in operation. 

Another project which sputtered 
almost to a standstiU in the midst of 
the birthday rush was the prcf>osed 
national visitors' center at XAiion- 
Station. Originally seen as a grand 
combination of garage, museum, cur^ 
rency exchai^, and traveler's aide) 
the center almost ended as a 
massive hole in the ground because of 


funding and administrative troubles. 
But it is now under construcUon once 
again. 

. Aside from such setbacks, it is the 
Kristies of handling the bicentennial 
crowds that most concern those In 
charge of Washington plans. Econ<»n- 
ics has brought the (niglnalpilan for'^ 
fringe area parking lots down to a 
more modest total of three: Robert 
Kennedy Stadium, the Pentagem, and 
possibly Bolling Air Force Base. 

Currently, 12ie largest hassle is over 
who will shuttle the pattengers of 


cars parked In those outskirt areef.- 
intotown. The National Parte Serricer: - 
under tiie Interior DepaitmenL ir * - 
apparently legally entitled to - 


“interpretative services" f«p etty vii^^ 
itors and has tapped Tourmol^, t~' *' 


private group long under contraellc 
the Park Service, to run tlie dattle * 
However, city and*translt aufhulty ' 
officials would much prefer to see 
buses used for the job. Whlleaf^ •" 
Service spokesman says “the. only- ' 
dispute is that some people dooT bke ' ■ 
our decision.” 


★Japanese optimistic 


Oontinued from Page 1 


Meanwhile, F^elgn lOnister 
Miyazawa has been visiting Moscow 
while another Influential politician, 
Shiegeru Hori, touched base in Pe- 
king. 

The Miw Cabinet wants to stake out 
a newp^cy toTvard the Soviet Uzdon. ' 
It does not expect an early res(duticzi 
of Japan’s longstanding claim to four 
small northern Islands, but it does not 
want political relations with lifoscow 
to revolve continually around ttds 
essentially backward-looking terrtto- . 
rial issue. 


Tokyo would like to esqdore with 
Mqbcow the shape of Soviet^apenese 
relations for years to come. TAe 
Kremlin, some analysts here believe, 
mi^ be -In a more favorable mood 
toward Japan after havhw abrogated 
its 1972 economic pact with the TAiited 
States. 

At 1he same time, ToIqfo wants to 
keep-the mmnentum going In n^otia- 
tions with Oottimunlst fihfaa.. Diplo- 
matic relations having been estab- 
lished two years ago, the next step 
will be the negotiation 
of a peace treaty. 


★Ford plans 
challenged 


Oontfnoed from Page 1 

A delay, argued the aenahxsi voulil-.-*.. 
give Congress time to develop 
and equitable alternatives", to Ifr' 
Ford’s price-raising actiens, vdddW'; ; 
said Messrs. Kennedy and JacicaK^ ^ 
would cause "massive hikes’’ 
cost of gasoline, home heating oil, 3^ - , 
electricity. 

The outcome, then, is unclear-^ 
tile President’s cmaplex padtage ^ 
economic and energy measures, V . ** 
signed to stimulate the aconoiny^...;^--'^ 
at the same tinie, cut oilcoQBUii^^] -* 


★ Rhodesian frontier— hostile land 


in the United Stetes-- Mi^. Ford V ’* • 

— -^U 


Contimied frai Page 1 


at times with children. tniUdng, mak- 
ing butter, raising vegetables for sale. 
Their husbands, meanwhile, are su- 
pervising work in the fidds, market- 
ing crops, or serving as police re- 
serves. 

The Christie homestead is three 
miles from town on the narrow side 
road that becomes almost Impassable 
when rains are heavy. The house is tel 
a knoll, surrounded by a taU chain- 
link fence topped with barbed wire. 
Three hostile dogs help -guard the: 
entrances. 


Intentions dotibted ' 


The Gbriattes axid their , neighbors, 
are ccmcemed that the Dec. !li Lusaka' 
cease-fire agreement may only give 
the gueiTinas a chance to remedy, 
relocate, regroup. They suspect black-. 
African fighters do not really want to 
stop attacking or pjanUBg those 'land 
mines. 

“We don’t mlnid if its back to square 
one again," Nigel says. “We shall 
toiow exactly wherewe stand.” 

In th^ barricaded homes, tiiese: 
isotUited whites sayRhodMianblacte 
are not yet ready fte* majority ri^ hilt 
only are being urged'onby guerrUlaa - 
to ftiAhti it They say the blacles e^t. 
to see the vrtittea '<Mveh out so' Ihey* 


can get land themselves. They want 
white land, vriiich Is well tended. But 
they refused to care ‘tar their own 
tz1ballandpng>erly. • • 

Theirs la a steai^tforward ^riiite , 
Rhodesian view. They fesd it does not ' 
often ^ a fair heart ~ \ 

' VlTtii the welcome.. novelty of a ; 
visitor, the. Christies. ' per- 
suasively unto nearly rrOAnig tA You .. 
go to 'bed thiniting of that fence only a 
lew yards away. For ftte one 
.the visitor understands 'vdiat these 
people, black and white, live wilb- 
evezy night of the year.- t 
O ff in the daikness, -an 
drum taps at intervals »t«hi dawn. 


trying to put pressure on Oengr®*®- - 
approve his package as a 
piecemeal. ' ' 


Easing money supply 


In a separate move related to ^ 
economy, the Federal Reserve 
reduced the amount mooey 
banks must hold to back up dQM^ 
This will' release about $L1 biQito.![ 
additional loans. 

. Gradually the Federal 
Board, chaired by Arthur F. 
Increasizig tits nation's mate y 
in an effort to stimulate ““ 
activity. AvailabiliW 
downward pressure on intei 




Ducks on reservoir 
add to water pollution 

By the Associated Press 


Mrs. Rockefeller calls|?' 
mansion ‘nice old hotiSfi 


By the Associated P r osaw ■. 


. Ducks may look picturesque paddl- 
ing across a lake, hut fram the 
'fteandptent of water qualify the view is •' 
notsopretty. 

John Courchene of the Water 
O^axteent says eight ducks create 
as- mu^ Ifollutiaa as qne “If ' 
you’ve got 2,000 ducks iha reservoir, 

you've gbt trouble,’’ be skate- 


Bappy RoctefSUer says tbs.! 

reaidentt that she and Vice-r 
Nelson A. Rockefeller will 
"a nice old house. ’ 
She said she woidd move 



iK^ed it would be “a woD< 
house . . . where peqple can; 
good time and put up their 
relax." ~ 
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world hung^ 


What Monitor readers would do 


Cl‘ 


‘*lh. r^fpotM to 

liage wiumgw P^em 6^ T 

^ 2 per^t bi my , - 

incomer to CARE;** ^ Mrs.' 
Maijorie Mmpfay, Caiifornia. 


“Amidy houseluflds shoidd 
eat a little less and waste-' 
notomg. Also restaiirants- 
shoiiild serve much less food 
to cDStomers.** — Mrs. G: T. , 
Broad, New -Zealand ^ 


*^Have CARE booths in large 
stores so that money can be 
gLved [more easily].” — Verna 
Smith, Maryland 


“The U.S. should match food 
dollars for dollars spent by 
underdeveloped countries for 
birth control.” 


“In 1974, Americans spent $22 
billion for liquor, another $14 
billion for tobacco. A small 
fraction of this outlay — $2 
billicm — would alleviate world 
famine for another nine 
months.” — Carol F. Flinders 
and Bronwen Godfrey, 
California. 




By.Lyrfde' MjcCormick 

snaff WEtter of The Christfiut SclaiceM0Ri^3^- 

More ' thiu 8^300 reapohiBeB Imve poored 1^. this 
newspaper In reapo na e Jp.ltB fuh page; of arttol^ and 
queationa last Dee. 6.<n bow IndMOiial ^tiamdan help 
alleviate worldhuiigw.- C; . • 

The responses, from as Ito afieU as 
and New awaitoess dC, and 

deep ooncem for, die bungiy — about halt of the world's 4 
bmion people. • 

A la^ maJoEtty of readers irtio replied shotM they 
were willing to change their own Ufe'Sqrles to help — 62 
percent, for. instance, &vtred no' ferdllaer -for' their 
lawna^ U percent would go without meat one day a week; 
66 percent would go without meat two days a weOk; 46 
percent favored emergency food abipmenta even if their 
own taxes bad . to to provide them; 66 p^ent 
supported Idng-tenn aid to help ottier nations grqw'more 
food CagaineventfU.S.tB3^badtorlse),andl»pereent 
s u pported a .cudiaek in the grain used to mamrfsctxire 
alcohol in the U.S . leee box at rigtd) . 

Only 83 percent were in favor of contributing 3 percent 
of annual personal income to fsmtne reUef ageimles; 43 
percent were opposed; 36 percent e^uTeased no opinion. 

Initiatives ckilled 

At the ftftTTia dme, however, maiqr readers it 

ftitile to supply to hatimia that do not control their 
populadona: 'Ta it Christlaa to keep two alive todi^r so 
that or U) may die tomorrow? " — Mark B. Brown of 

Alta, Iowa, formerly with the U.S. Departtpent of 
Agriculture. 

— i Robert L. Clifford of WOUamsburg, Va., a former 
UN advisor: “Food self-sufficiency and family idamiing 
are the two sine qua nons to resolve the food problem 
over the long term. Fco* about 25 years the U.8. has been 
feeding the TTMiinn- subcontinent. . . . This has 'ddled 
local Inlttattvra. [1 was there.)" 

— "Support international programs that assist under- 
developed nations with fanxUy'plann^;" ~ Mstfgery 
Roberts<ai.PQrtlandi<hre. 

Other cOnoMeritet . . r 

-* 'T do not feel drastic measures in my own life-style 
are called fOr until those in other countries take drastic 
measores themselves. Btrth contz^ in India is not 
pushed very hard. Zaire spends millions of dollars for a 
boxing match, whilp people need help." 

Cosmetic sohiHons 

— “An this hue and cry about couzdries who will ziot 
niake efforts to control population is misdirected. 
Twenty-three million Americans are hungry. Charity 
begins'at home." 

— ‘‘Compulsory birth control, abortkai c»i demand, 
enforcedstertllsatlaa once a woman bears two children." 

— “I understand peofide of needy nations have children 
so they win have support in old age. To stop over- 
population, :gpvernznezds should assure them of old-age 
care." 

Most readers either mentioned India by name or 
clearly had it in mind. Few replies referred to Africa or 
to other areas where hunger is severe. 

Many said they found it hard to see wtty they should 
woz^ hard to said food to India when Indians rehised to 
eat cows or, as it seeined to readers, take stronger steps 
to solve tteir own problems. 

(The Hindu religion considers cattle sacred. ) 

— ‘Tf we could learn how the wealthy hi India were 
helping their own, we would be more cooperative in 
assisting." — Mrs. Richard C. Thompson. Fkalda. 

Others indicated India would be better off spending 
money for food rather than for atomic power. For 
example: 

DeHber^ planning? 

— ‘T wlll.dispease withfheuBeoflerU]iserl0ri975. All 
this, of course, is but It adds up. What does not add 

up is. . .India spending countless dollars on her nuclear 
i-«MH>arch rfiifiinggnmathlTigfofhergtarvlng." 

— “It would.be wril to tax heevity ttie rich of those 

countries whereihe'pcKgde are faced with famine, e.g. 
Btbkqpla and TtwWa xt is not fair tor our to beu 


How readers would change life-styles 


no 


1. Stop fertHizing your lawn. 

^2. Go without meat one day a week. 

2; Go witiliout meat two days a week. 

4. Contribute 2 percent of your annual income to 
responsible, agencies that feed the hungry 
around the world. 

5. Siq^>oit immediate emergency shipments of 
food to other nations even if it means your 
own taxes would rise. 


6. Support long-term aid to 
other nations to. help 
them grow more food on 
their own — even if it 
means your taxes would 
rise. 

•I 

.7. Urge your government 
and the Uquor industry to 
cut back on grain used in 
the manufacture of alco- 
hol. 


yes 

no 

response 

62,3% 

15.8% 

21.9% 

53,0% 

12.6% 

34.4% 

56.8% 

23.5% 

20.7% 

32.4% 

41.6% 

26.0% 


45.4% 30.7% 23. 



05.3% 16.6% 18.1% 


67.9% ^5% 25.6% 


the burden, although we want to alleviate tiie distress of 
other people, especially the poor children." 

— “I am Innn India. I toel ind^ Government has a 

d^berate pianiiiTig to keep pec^e hungry to rule over 
poor masses for a longer polod. Fertilizers and modem 
tools is a flrmfiigtng matter tor ordinaxy farmers. Even if 
water Is made avallaible, farmers will grow food. 

But the Indian Government can plan wars, atom bombs, 
but not harnessing water for the entire country." 

Specific suggestions: 

— “Rather than simidy going witiiout meat, ttie 
fattening of «»TiiTnftig by grain and s(^beans should be 
discouraged. Also, there Isagreat deal of material which 
can be fOd to aw4niaiB which is now being wasted in our 
daily garbage." — Robert B! Egbert, New Hampshire. 

— “Stop issuing cltizenstalp to doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, etc., who cone here from those countries, get 
a good education, and then stay here." 

— “1. Encourage more pepple to. grow fOod, cities 

available allotments for vlctozy gardens. 
2. Have community composting areas such as in 
Scarsdale, N.Y. [to make organic, non-pet3^eum fertil- 
izer]." 

— “I strongly recommend that goveziipent afticials 
tighten their belts as an example." 

— "Church-controlled distribution will . eliminate 
graft.” 

— “A World FckKl.Bank to be drawn on by countries 
who make payment with their own natural resources." 

On waste: 

— “Restaurants waste mutih too much lOod. They 
might offer ladies' portions, since they usually give oat 
the ^Tna large porttons no matter who eats it. They 


could . . . charge the same amount for smaller portions, 
and somehow recycle the money saved into relief 
agencies." — a Chic.ago reader: 

_ “Cut down on school lunch servings. The bcurrels of 
' untouched, yet served food from school lunches go to 
actually hungry children." 

— “Waste food in restaurants is appalling. B people 
, would order with care and refuse servings they could not 
eat, waste would be reduced." 

— “Make a virtue out of conservation instead of 
constantly cemsuming and e^qianding." 

“Americans need to drastically alter eating habits 
. . . tnnn near gluttonous to moderation. Stop tiie 
promotion of food that has little nutritional value. " 

To help others help themselves; 

— “Most hungry pecqde of the world are hungry 
because they are too poor to buy food. Giving food is only 
a shorMerm s(fluti<m, but necessary. Helping people help 

^themselves is the «dy solution. We can help by helping 
people grow more food and heixring governments earn 
foreiga exchange." — K. Gowam, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

— “The large powers, not just the U.S., should pool 
their resources to teach the poor nations how to grow 
their own food." 

• _ •'We can ^p the hungry by studying their presoit 
capabilities of producing their own food, then design a 
. modest program for each area, so that every able person 
and all the available soil «an be used, even the smallest 
unit" 

— “With aid, we should send the necessary know-how 
to help the critical areas start tm new and vital 
agricultural programs." 

Several respondents cited a Chinese proverb to the 
effect: 


If you give a man a fish, you feed w™ for one day- B 
you teach him how to fish, you feed him for a lifetime. 

— “The only solution is to help people to help 
themselves. It concerns me that the U.S. is expected to 
feed the world and we are maligned by the countries we 
are hoping." ~ Margaret Brown, California 

— “Feeding the world is imperative, but It must be 
part of a total system of eoanomic advancement coupled 
with population restraints." 

~ “The noblest diarity is to prevent a man from 
accepting charity, doing what we can to help wm help 
himself'.” 

— “Send people from our country to other countries so 
they can teach them the most modem way to farm." 

Reduce military spending: 

— “Unless we stop the barbaric drive toward military 
preparedness, humanity is doomed to hunger. Until all 
natural resources are devoted to constructive needs, 
hunger will be (me barometer for (dvilization. 

_ “Hungry nations have no right to even thinir about 
m a kin g atomic wecqxms. ^Hie mcmey ahmiid be used to 
help the poem help themselves." 

— “Reduce ... the defense budget for mcmey to aid 
other n ations. I appreciate the opportunity to express my 
feelings — but who is listening?" 

~ “Divert military funds ... to agricultural 
development all over the world. Hove life-styles toward 
a clear view of man's responsibility to earth 
society." 

A number of responses also crtticized the size of the 
U.S. pet papulation and the large amounts of money and 
food resources spent on it: 

— “Pet food should [only] be processed from the waste 
foods of instituttems.’' 

— “We should pay sky-high llcoise fees for a second 
catordc^." 

Money spent on liquor and tobacco; 

. - urge the goyernmmt to cut back on gn^ u^d 
to m^e alcohol, use tobacco land to grow other (uxi|»"“ 
— Brenda E. Brown, Kansas 

— “Those who indulge in smoking, liquor, and 
gambllngshouldberequlredtopay very high taxes." — 
Mrs. Vera Weltman, imnolB 

— “Bout government would utilize at least a portion of 
the grains used in alcxdui, it would not only feed the 
starving nations, but help our exuntry reduce (ulme 
accidents.” — M.WX., Colorado 

— “I suggest a sign i ficant increase in excise tax on 
cigarettes and alcohol — the fund thereby (seated could 
be used to supplement relief efforts.” 

Criticism of afd: 

— “The n.S. has been a sucker too long. We shouldtake 
bare of our own people first The more we help other 
countries, the m(ve they hate us." — John Alden, 
Pennsylvania 

— *T am sick and tired of American pniiHMawg giving 
away our assets to TiftHrmB thg* do not show any 
a^ireciatioh. No iiatl(m has eva hripedus. They all take 
and never give. " 

— "Why is It always the UB. taaqzayer who p^s 'for 
every(me?" 

Full support: 

— ‘ T would glacSy adopt all tiiese measures in the h(^ 
that they would relieve s(une suffering somewhere." — 
Mrs. Ri(diard C. Thoznps(m, Fl(»ida 

— “These [see above box] are human footsteps that 
must be taken to feed and help the hungry abroad. We 
are a rich country and must do it" 

— “Nothing tops hunger in priority. Too few news 

media are doing enough." ' 

— “[I] Just hope that we, as human beings, will feel 
. what it’s like to be our brother’s keeper and to know that 
we are responsible." 

Other comments: 

— “My br(»ther and I made Christinas decorattoiis, 
and sold tiienr, and sent the money to starving ghiidi-^ . 
Youdon’thavetobeoldtohelp." — J(^ A. Cahill, age 11 
. “Wealthy Arab nations should use their huge oil 
profits to lend or give money to starving pe(>ple. ” 

— "Eatih and every individual who can spare one 
penny can help. Two key wends are ‘unselfish giving.' 
Then the world will begin to grow. " 
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Cash runs shy for college sports 


It’s crisis time on 
campuses across U.S. 

By the Associated Press 

Collegiate sports budgets have left 
the steak age and Joined the ham and 
eggs generation. And if things don’t 
Improve fairly quickly, more than one 
athletic department will be on the 
bread lines. 

That’s the Indieatim from an exten- 
sive Associated Press survey which 
has disclosed that collegiate sports 
just like every other business in 
America — is taking lumps from 
runaway inflation and recession. 

It is a problem that has shown no 
class preference, hitting big school 
and small alike and forcing athletic 
directors to turn their pockets inside 
out for the last penny to send their 
teams on road trips with clean uni- 
forms and full stomachs. 

That is. If the team gets to travel at 
all. The first step a number of schools 
have taken is to cut road trips to those 
within reach'-, of a bus or statical 
wagon. That way, there is no need for 
a costly stay at a hotel. 

But the belt-tightening does not stop 
there — not with the recent congres- 
sional action requiring equal opportu- 
nity for women. Not with costs rising 
for everything from school books to 
sweat socks. Not with people spending 
their season-ticket money on next 
week's groceries. 

Stopgap measures taken 

The crisis has shown Itself clearly 
on campuses from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia while college officials grc^ 
for answers to what may be unsolv- 
able problems. 

In the meantime, some actions have 
been taken: the dormitory of a hort 
school has replaced the hotel for 
many visiting clubs, and the cafeteria 
hot lunch has supplemented the pre- 
game steak. 

Scholarships are dropping like 
blockers during a kickoff, causing a 
number of coaches to consider return- 
ing to one-platoon football as a 
money-saver. 

Alumni are asked if their checking 
accounts could stand another with- 
drawal. The frequency of recruiting 
trips has been cut, if not dispensed 
with entirely. New sources of revenue 
are sought in the promotion cxf lesser 
sports that have no Mstory of mcxiey 
production. 

Little gains in big-time 

Each college contacted had an Idea 
— a tourniquet to stop the flow of red 
ink. But each admitted, somberly, 
that their measure was merely a 
stopgap. 

Some results were predictable. 
Smaller schools couldn’t understand 


why the big schools were fussing so 
about money. 

“I have no sympathy for some big 
schools,” said one athletic director 
who preferred anonymity. “They 
could make it if they didn't want to 
spend so much m everything. Okla- 
homa had sellouts of more than 60,000 

taps at about $10 a head this past 
football season. 1 think that should 
give them enough to get by. ” 

Suprisingly, though, the Sooners 
claimed little financial gain from the 
sold-out season. 

"It cost as much to travel to 
Lincoln, Neb., this year as it did to go 
to Los Angeles a year ago,” said J. R. 
Morris, Oklahoma vice president, 
«dio said a $400,000 surplus carried 
into the season was wiped out 

Drawback to one platoon 

others reason that a cut in scholar- 
ships, from football, for example, 
would reduce traveling, recruiting, 
and feeding costs — spurrii^ the 
controversial suggestion that the one- 


platoon system, absent since the 
19508, make its return to college ball. 

"That's the only rule that would 
drastically cut expenses,” says Penn 
State Cbach Joe Patemo. 

With one-plato<Hi football, a school 
wouldn't have as many players on 
athletic scholarships. But because the 
same players would be <xi both the 
(tffenaive and defensive units, the 
level of play could drop, resuiting'ln 
less exciting football. 

And If there’s one thing no athlOtic 
director wants, it’s a dull football 
team. Most of the colleges responding 
to the survey said that football was 
the major revenue-producer of the 
athletic program. 

Frequently, ms^be too frequently, 
the athlete Is cauf^t in the middle of a 
college’s battle with Its bill collector. 
The rainy day money once stashed in 
the cookie jar has been washed away 
by an economic flash flood, leaving 
some schools helplessly submerged 
and others building makeslfift dams 
before the waters reach their doors. 


Europe tennis tournaments are 
ready, but will stars play? 


By the Associated Press 

Londmi 

Tennis officials have lined an 
attractive calendar of big mmiey 
tournaments for Europe this year. 
Now they wonder how many stars 

can be lured away from the United 
States to play in them? 

Last year World Team Tennis kept 
most of the best players in America 
and skimmed the cream off the 
European circuit Europe was bitter 
about being squeezed out 
Now WIT will go on again, prob- 
ably from mid-May to mid-August 
with a break for Wimbledon. 

European tournament officials 
hope that what they read is true — 
that some players are disenchanted 
with WTT and may not rdum to it. 

Hie way to attract 
"No one can guarantee that pilfers 
will cmnpete,” said Geoff MuUis, a 
member of the men’s International 
Professional Tennis Council, which 
drew up the calendar. "But we have 
to find some means to attract a 
.reasonable entry.” 

The bait is $450,000 In prize money 
for European events In May and June, 
excluding the two big traditional 
tournaments; the French champion- 
ships in Palis and the aU-Ehigland 
champlonstdps at Wlmbledm. 

Meanwhile, Lamar Hunt's World 
Cbampionstiip Tennis, which has the 
first four m<mths of the year all to 
itself by c^reement with the Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation 
(ILTF), plans indoor events in Eu- 


rope on the same scale as in 1974. 

With WCT’s events stretching from 
early February to the end of April, 
and the ILTF calendar following that, 
there will be a big money tournament 
somewhere in Europe almost every 
week until past midsummer. 

Wimbledon is June 23-July 6 
“Tennis may have its troubles In 
Europe, but I think we are giving a 
good lead,” said John McDonald, 
WCT’s international tournament di- 
rector. 

McDonald' has set up a series of 
European indoor events, beginning at 
Bologna, Italy, Feb. 6, and continuing 
in Bareelwia, Rotterdam, Londtm, 
Berlin, Munich, Monte Carlo and 
Stockholm. Each tournament carries 
prize money of at least $60,000. 

WCT players on the European cir- 
cuit include Arthur Ashe, Dick D^, 
Steve Krulevitz and Sherwood Stew- 
art of the United States, Dick Crealy 
of Australia and Guillermo Vilas, the 
young Argentinian left-hander who 
won the 1974 Grand Prix. 

They will pls^ alongside European 
favorites like Bjorn Borg of Swed^. 
Tom Okker of The Netherlands, Adr- 
iano Panatta of Italy and Hans Po^- 
mann of Germany. H 

Apart from the French cham^b^ 
ships and Wimbledon, the richest 
ILTF European events are at Ham-- 
burg May 10, Rome May 26, and 
Nottingham, England, June 16. all! 
tournaments with $ 100,000 in prizes. 

*nie French championships run' 
from June 2 to 15, and Wimbledon, 
from June 23 to July 6. 


Change of pace 

Ffeaching for sky— and making it 


ByPhilEldeikin 

Superlatives are not always the 
best soil in which to plant a legend 
— especially a golf legend. A man 
can sometimes lose his touch, his 
concentration and bis confidence 
overnight But f or.what it* s worth, 
27-year-old JOhnny liQller has just 
played two Incredible tourna- 
ments of auper golf. 

Last Sunday, with clubs that 
should be bronzed like baby 
shoes. Miller shot an ll-unde3>par 
61 in his final round to win the 
Dean Marttn-Tucscox Open tour- 
ney. ^le week before, in winning 
the Phoenix Open, John’s 260 was 
the lowest 72-hole score in 20 
years of competition. That time 
his 61 came in the second round. 

Miller also got off to a sizzling 
start a year ago when be won the 
first three tournaments on the 
tour and finished with a record 
$353,021 in prize money. Asked at 
the time what his secret was, he 
replied: "I used to try to force 
things, but now I’m just letting 
them happen.” 

John, because he does* not 
smoke or drink, is sometimes 
called a Boy Scout and better. In 
fact, how can you help but like a 
guy who is kind to news- 
papermen, has an actor’s profile, 
a pretty wife, nice kids, a full 
head of blond hair and brushes his 
teeth regularly. 

> > > 

Miller’s swing is so perfect that 
he must ke^ it in a vice when it 
isn’t being used. Ete just seems to 
get into a groove and stay there. 
He practices, cd course, but no- 
where near the hours most rival 
pros spend <m their games. 

"If I seem to be swinging okay 
in practice, 1 stop,” John ex- 
plained. "I think I know myself 
and I think I know how a ball 
should be hit. For me I tMnk it’s 
more important to get away and 
do something else, like fish or 
play tennis. I also like to spend as 
much time as I can with my 
family.” 

Miller is great for writing notes 
to himself on the back of used 
envelopes — i^:rt;es pertaining to 
bis swing or bis putting or vdiat- 
ever. By doing this he feels he is 
committing things that will later 
help him to a kind of muscle 
memory bank that he can always 
draw on. 

"I like setting records,” he 
said, "except that they are get- 
ting to be a problem. When you 
set records you have to live up to 
them and that isn’t always pos- 
sible. I want to ke^ improving 
and I expect to improve. But bow 
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Johnny Miller’s Midas swing 


AP photo 


do you top two weeks like Phoenix 
and Tucson? 

“For a while I wu hitting the 
ball so well that it .ms almost a 
joke,” he continued. 'T couldn’t 
do anything wrong. I was driving 
better and straighter and longer 
than I ever have In my life.” 

If Miller has a weakness, it’s 
ch^ping the balL He has a ten- 
dency tor overkill, but he’s work- 
ing on it. "If I bad to rely on my 
chipping to stay on the tour,” he 
said, "I’d be seUing botdogs fbr a 
il^dng.” 

A A 

John has been, playing golf 
since he was five-years-old. His 
target was a piece of old canvas 
that bad been stretched across 
some beams in the basement of 
his San ETanclsco home. But by 
seven he was taking lessons and 
putting with the' etire 'tailch that 
has never left him. 

Now be lives on the edge of the 
Ipth hole of the Silverado Cknmtry 
Club in Napa. Calif. , where he has 
built . a six-bedroom $300,000 
house. But you’re more apt to see 
him riding a bicycle or playing 


with his kids than you are hoktiiig 
a golf club. 

"1 want to raise my chikb-en.to 
be kind to i>eople and to do the 
rightthing,"hesaid. "And I want 
to spend time with them, because 
I think all families should be 
close. How you live and what kind 
of person you are is a lot moe 
important than breaking 70.” . 

A couple ot weeks ago MIDtf .> 
told the Associated Press: "I'm ' ‘ 
not the best gedfer on the pro tour, ' 
but I believe that I might become . '' 
the best someday if I'm patient ~ 
Jack Nicklaus, Lee Trevino and ' ~ 
Gary Flayer are all better thanl t 
am. I can’t match those three in-. • 
experience yet.” 

How does Miller feel about his p 
current winning streak, which he.|E ^ 
will try to continue in this wej^s ? * 
Bing Crosby National Pto-Am on i i. :: 
California's Monterey Penfnsala? ' r 

"If 1 stay rested. I hate a 
chance to keep it gtdng,"; he 
replied. "The danger is la over- •: 
playing. Too much golf can be . 
just as bad as too little. ” 

But at the rate. John is winning, 
he may have to hire somebody to . ? • 
spend his money for hlzh. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMEN^^^I^EA^ESTA^I 


AMNESTY? 

Are you seeking an opportunity to re- 
turn to the U.SA.7 it you are a member 
of The First Church ol Christ, SeientiM 
or one ot Its branches, consider Twel- 
vescres. We are approved and have 
worked successfully with Alternate 
Sendee men. Aceraibhed by The 
partment of Care to serve those 
presently considered mentally retarded 
retying on Chnstlan Science for heat< 
ing. Write or phone: Bob Koehler. Ad- 
ministrator, 1145S Clayton Rd., San 
Jose. CA 95127 (408) 259-5635. 


CHRISnAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 

Live m Lovely Lake County while 
servKig at Hdl Top Sanatorium. Also 
openings for training as Nurses’ Aides. 
Uve on or off premises. Write or call 
for detais. SuperlnierxlenL HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM. P.O. BoSc 87, Lake 
Bluff, IL 60044. or caN collecf (312) 
295-1550. 


OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE IN MINNE- 
epoHs, Minn. FuH and part-time poal- 
bons in an accredited Christian Sci- 
ence Sanatorium. No experience nee- 
assary. we wiD train. Nurses Aides, 
cooitt and cooks helpera. Apts, near 
by. Close to bus lines. Write or call col- 
lect Cilfton House. 301 Cnfton Ave., 
Mpis.. MN 55403. ( 612 ) 338-4706. 


THINKING OF SERVING ITfE 
Cause ot Christian Science? Consider 
Tiwelveecres. Our residents are 
presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Christian Science for 
healing. Your talents may meet their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler. Adm . 11455 Clayton Rd., San 
Jose CA 95127; or (408) 259-5635. 


COOK-BAKER. THE WILLOWS 
Foundation. Laguna HiDs, CalH. 25 to 
35 hours per week. Knowled^ of tooo 
purchasing helpful. Call Food Service 
Manager (714) 586-5220. 


COUPLE WITH MOTEL OR HOTEL 
experience to manage motel near Dis- 
neyland. Good salary -i- share of prof- 
its. Box 2. 8320. 3600 Witohire Bhrd. 
Los Angeles. CA 90010 (714) 675- 
5082. 


EXPERIENCED 100 UNIT HOTEL 

Manager. Must have P4B. expertenee 
a extensive sales expertenee. Los 
S.CA (213) 545-8466. 


BOOKKEEPER, HJLL CHARGE 
through st a tements and taxas. Ex- 
perience required. Fun Ume. Send re- 
sume and salary requirements. Berke- 
ley Hall Seho^, 300 North Swall Dr., 
Beverly HHIa. CA 90211. 


CLERICAL. RUNG, TYPING - 
ASST handling reservations for leading 
resort hotel Accuracy, pleasing tel. 
voice, nec. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 5 
day'wk. Rm. 3760. N.V.C.. N.Y. 


EARN WHILE YOIUEARN NURSING 

Age is no factor and your darnings 


oomplBtety pay for tuWon and IMng ex- 
penses whUe training, leaving about 
$ 100.00 per month for persons! apend- 



HOUSEHOU) HELPER. EXPERI- , 
anced. 3 short days each week. Nr. N. 
Side Chicago. Exc. transp. Refs. req. 
Call (312) 649-9409 or write; C8M, Box 
M, 332 N. Michigan, Chicago. iL 
60601. 


ORQANIST — NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Auditioin are new beira held at 8a^ 
ond Church of Christ, Scle^ for or- 
ganist avalabte for all four services in- 
ckKfing WM. noon. Please can 866- 


ORGANIST WANTED 

^ First Church ,of Christ, Sctsnttot, 
235 Scarborough Ave., Hartford, CT 
06105. Apply to church or call (203) 
6550908. ' * 


SUBSTITUTE ORGANIST AND SOLO- 
ist. Reply clerk. 43rd Church ot Chrisi, 
Scientist, 6117 Shoup Ave., Woodland 
HiHs. CA 91364. Phone (213) 347-4416. 


RRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
SdentisL Waltham, Maas, has current 
need of subsL soloist & organbL Audi- 
tioning now. If Inlwesled contact mu- 
sic comm. Chr. Debra Frank. (617) 
891-5641. 


MKUTKNI FOR SOUMST ANO 
Onanist to be held at First Church of 
Cnrist S ci ent is t. Birmingham, Mich. 
Mar. 9. Contact claik (3l3) 644-1030 
morninos 930 to 1230. 


BLJSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ing end taxes. The Tenecre School of 
Christian Science Nursing Is one of 
Uiree accredited by the Dept of Care 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other emplo^ 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
eaa TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632. Princeton, NJ 0BS40. ' 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
Nurse.-4a.beautiful Sen Diego, we have 
a lovely 22 bed sanatorium, all rooms 
with private bath, very fine staff and 
good working conditions. The quasttes 
we are so a ki ng are compassion, Joy, vi- 
taRy. The graduate nurse wUi be called 
upon to supervise on a rotation basis. 
Please call coBect (714) 582-3179 or 
write SUNLAND HOME. 4135 54th 
Piece, San Diego, CA 92105. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESPONSBLE MATURE WOMAN 
seeks position as companion. Good 
with elderiy. Lie. driver. Secretarial 
sldUs. M. Would relocele. Oakland, 
CalW. (415)634-6538. 


YOUNG, ENERGETIC WIOOiraR 
seeks new chaDenge. 15 years plus ex- 
perience in manufaeturirig field as 
manufacturing, production, operations 
arxl plant manager. Resume upon 
request. P.O. Box 63, Hokfen, MA 
01520. 


HORSE RANCH MANAGER 

"Experienced aB phases.” Write Box J- 
6. One Norway SL. Boston. MA 02115. 


FULLY EQUIPPED PORTRAIT ANO 
Wedding photographer expertenesd in 
behind the camera as well as color lab 
custom work. WIshtt position. Please 
call (208) 667-81 1 5. (Idaho) 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


A PERFECT EXTRA 
INCOME BUSINESS 

Minimum Investnxmi $1827 and inwards.' 
NO SELLlieS. Raquhes a lew hours 
meMy making rnlnrtloni torn NA- 
TIONAL CHAIN sccountA snd ether high 
trsffie storas In your araa that we es» 
Wi. No axpartanca naoaaaaiy - omn or 
women, kwaatmai u fuly ratumed by bi- 
vamory. 400% Greaa PrafM. An all<8sh, 
Mgh-pran buaincii ttist you own. Good 
oppenunlly fOr SKpanalon from pro fi ts. A 
genuine np^ntty with an aMabIstwd 
NsSenW ConxrraUon that wM stand your 
banker’s most rigid kweaUgatloa Per- 
sonal intwvlaw remdrsd. Wriia The Ctxla- 
B«i Sdanea Monitor. Box P-12, 332 N. 
Mchigan Awe., CMcaga IL 606i l . 


NOW . . . NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales field. Leem the re- 
warding business of helping people 
plan their financial futures — in our ex- 
clusive new training program. IDS now 
becks you from the start with training 
salary or top commissions. As a 
trainad DS Specialist, you wBl have 
our 80 years of know-how and ex- 
perienea behind you. WHh IDS you live 
where you wish and set your own 
hours. Your income goes as high as 
your efforts and abrndes allaw. and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapidly to management Training starts 
soon throughout the country. If you- 
went to be one of the first in this dy- 
namic new program, write INVESltiRS. 
DIVERSinEO SERVICES, UnM 60 - 
19A IDS Tower, Minneapolis. Ml 55402. 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business is available in 
your immediate area for an indhriduai 
cap a ble of running his own business 
vrith a potential In excess of $40,000 
per year NET. Investment required. 
Gilt collect: Mr. Albert (214) 827-4762. 


IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT„ PHOni 
MBs world-wide mail order bus. from 
home, without capital or travel abread. 
W6 shto plan for no risk exam. Exp. 
unnee. Free report Mellinger. Dept H- 
133C, woodland HBIS, CA 91M4. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 
fast growiTM Kitchen Cabinet bushieaa. 
Siockkq Obtrlbuiois wanted for a 
modular line of highly Myled Oak 
KHchen CaUnets. CaB or write VaBey 
Kilehertt. ine., 123 W. Main 8L, Leba- 
non. OH 4S036. Ph. (513) 241-4800. 


K A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
$10,000 a yr. & more. Sure-fire system 
to ^ artkriae pubBshed In nafl maga- 
zines. Send tor information. Hartt^, 
DepL 2. 50» WIndng Way. Sacra- 
mento. CA 95841. 


CAUFORNIA 


RUTH MILLER, REALTOR SERVING 
the San Fernando VaBey. (213) 986- 
7876, Suite 204, 13440 Ventura Slvd.i 
Sherman Oaks. Calif. 



FLORENCE SIMPSON. REALTOR 
"PersoneBzed Real Estate Service In 
the Pecifie PaNsedes Mnee 1948." 859 
Swerthmore, Padtic PaBsades. TeL 
3)GL4-5SS1. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


NORWELL, MASS. 6 RM. APT. HTD 
114 baths, garage, no pets. 2 mi. bus, 
3h SE Expy., $300 mo. less $50 Sun. 
Wed. transp., $50 shopping, $25 yd. 
work; U Ml 3. $175 mo. 826-437D. 


PALM BEACH FLORIDA OCEAN 
fronL Newly him. and dec. 2 bdrm., 2 
bath, glass Inclosed porch, carpeted, 
ell apdiances, heated pool, tropical 
rden. beautiful view. Seasonal. Box 
Palm Beech, Fla. (305) 565-7275. 



SOUTHWEST 


COME TO TUCSON 

Drop us a line tor our newcomer’s 
package. We have homes libni 
$18,000 to $165,000 Including a 4 bed- 
room with pool, $32,000 and low down 
payment. Goodman Real Estate, 6230 - 
E. Broadww. Tucson, AZ 85710. 


NORTHWEST 


EXCHANGE SPECIALIST 

RICHARD BOYER, Realtor. Mutttole 
Listing Service. 12321 N.E. GBMn, 
Portland. 255-1774. BOYER 8 COX, 
INC. (Ore.) 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ALL-ELEC. CUSTOM-BUILT SPUT 
level home near Beaver Lake. 4 bdrm.. 
3 baths, rec. rm., sun deck, W.B. fire- 
piece. study. LEO CATE. Rte.1 2, 
Springdale. AR 72764. Ph (501) 756- 
3422. 


WOULD YOU LnS TO SHARE 
your apartment? .Need lo' be within 
walking distance ot Peninsula Shoi> 
.ping Center, Rolling Hills Estates, CaTif. 
Mrs. Lue Dubois. (2131.541-4596. . 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 


SAN CLEMENTE, CA. OCEAN VIEW. 
Near Marina. New 3 bdrm. 2V4 bs. Golf, 
pod, clubhouse. Carpet, drapes, 2 car 
garage. $325. (7-^ 52SG127 or write 
21^ El Rancho Vista, Fullerton, CA 
92633. 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


COMING TO BOSTON? (MJESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. All rooms A/C. $9 
Single, $12 Double. N. E. HospHaiity. 
Real Guest Home, 428 Main SL, Wal- 
tham, Mass. (617) 693-9401. 


VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


KIRKWOOD, CA. SKI CHALET 
sleeps 8. fkeplace. elec, kit., easy ac- 
cess, nr. ski I'lfts. Wkend/wk rates 
(209) 258-8807. Nilsen, Sox 22. Kirk- 
wood Meedowe. CA 95646 


CHATHAM . COTTAGES . - FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maU service 
— swimming — pool & beech neartry — 
5 mtoutes from Doctor's Cave ■— 
weekly monfoly rentals.' Box 312, 
Mont^ B^, Jamaica, W.l. Tei. 952- 
4564.. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


ALL MAKES & MODELS 

ind. foreign.' Hermann Beesicr. 5001 
WHshlre Bivd. at HighiaRd Ave., Los 
Angeles. Gitf Station. 937-9336 (CalW.) 


MIDWES 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


KTHESDA, MARYLAND. HOME/ 
office opportunl^ to the heart of down- 
town Bethesda. Charming home plus 
extensive offices for professtortal.tiee. 
Truly outstanding locaton. Present 
owner wBl assist with finandng. Call 
Carl Croyder tor details (evenings (301) 
424-5754), CROYDER-IRVIN REALTY 
ReaNors. (301 ] 530-6020. 


DETROIT. MICH. - 35 HI. N.W. 
at Wolverine Lk., owrter trensfd.. 3 
bdrm. custom cel. bit. 1974, 2w bth., 
formal dnrm.. family rm., hpl. $57,500. 
Marg Kish (313) 363-7117. England 
Real Estate. Union Lk., Ml 46085. 


CHGa N.W. SUB>^ BDRMm 2V4 BATH 
Brk-Cedar Spilt Ranch. Ig. fam. rm., 
w/Ben Franklin frpl.. Ig. kitchen, een- 
tral-alr, fenced yd., near schools, park 
fac. $59,900. Can ^12) 392-1 756 (III. 


NEW ENGLAND . 


SHERBORN ‘TUCKER TAVERN 
a large country (folenlal ails well back 
from the road on a pfoasent knoa, with 
an exoallent view to the North and 
West. It lias 70 acres of woodland, 'a 
•brook, skating pond and swhnmtog 
pod. A total oi 13 rooms comprise the 
reskferice — ample spsoe for a large 
famfiy. The house is easy to live in and 
care for. Located 7 minutes to Mass;. 
Turnpike. )4 hour to downtown B^on. 
For further infonnatlon call exclusive 
agent, Po^ Drew (61 7) 444-3204. Hun- 
neitian 8 &>.. Inc.. Realtors. Mass. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


DELTONA RANCH BI-LEVEL; MAG- 
nific ent view Golf course. 4 bds., 3 
bths., 2 gsr„ lamily room w/frp|„ nr, 
church. $58,750. J. Dunwald, 1231 N.- 
Old MiB Dr. (904) 789-3338. (Fla.1 


FREE ROOM & BOARD OFFERED 
by dderfy la^ to lady, no housework 
or care. In VMIshire Dietrtet, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 935-8210. 


SUBLET RENTAL AVAII- FOR AT- 
tomey or other professional. New of- 
fice Ndg. downtown Los Angeles. Calif, 
on Peiwirtg Sq. Lg. priv. office with fir. 
to ' oaRing Ixjittrin sheivce. (fould ae- 
com. 2. Sep. secy, area for 2. Rdep. 
rm. & file rm. Caipets/drapes. Under 
$385 mo. (213) 485-0326. 


FOR RENT 


2.BEDR00M COURT APT. 
Built-ins, carpeted, garage, fenced 
yard, near markets. Grand terrece 
(714) 783-2638. (Calif.) ■ 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


COLLECTOR SSKS DEFUNCT RAIL- 
road & Miring Stock Certificates. One 
or .heapsi Poor/Mooefy RR Manuals 
too. TrV mel Quick replies. GreenawalL' 
9239 be Adatana, ' Rosemead, CA 
91770. 


EXPERIENCED ARTIST. PAINTINGS 
Any size, floral, landscapes, still life. 
Ceoifnlsslons happily accept^ to con- 
form with Interior decorating. Phone 
"• 03 ) 899-1983. Bex 600. Jacksonville. 
R 97530. 




.PRACHTIONERS OFFICE 

Downtown Pasadena. Caiif. Mondays A 
Fridays. (213) 793-8585.-or 796A630' 
eves. 


PRACTITIONER'S OFFICE AT 
6 S. Michigan. Chiesagd, -IIHnois. - Four 
days available. Call Mr. Ewans (312)' 
7S-4320 or (312) 231-4254. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 




BUSINESS SERVICES 


HELEN KERNER BROWN 

PubHe Secretary /BOokke e per/Mlmeo- 
graphtog. Uogfds Bank BuHdjng, ,Pase- 
CaRt.-Tel. (213) 79&G223. 


NICHOLAS EUaRiC CO. 

Los Angeles, Calffomia. Call us for 'all 
types of electrieal work. 935-1144, 27i, 
1 231 AH work guaianteM: 


FOB SAl£ MlSf^fi 


BOUTONNIEREfr^WHrTE HBER CM- 
nations. Large--$11 dozen; smaB 
dozen. Hostess- corsages. $2 each 
Writo.tor price Her to Mrs. R. F. Morse 
31301 Hwy^ 128. Ctoverdale, CA 9S42s! 


FURNITURE WANTED 


ESTATES-ANTIQUES 

Furniture, OrlerAar Rugs, • Appliances. 
Highest cash paid.' -Mr. Shambsugh, 
Los Angeles. -Calif. Phone (213) 462- 



HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


HOLLY SCHAFFER'S 

Retreat for Elderly Chnstlan Scientists, 
inspiraifonal View of Hills and Coun 
tryside. ImUvtdual Attention. Phone 
(714) 63M>67& 12621 CIrcula Pan- 
orama. Santa Ana, CalK. 


HAVENHURST, A NURSING HOME 
for Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
modations Available. 1831 Sen Marino 
St., Ocnard, CA 93030. Telephone 
(805)483-3214. 


INSURANCE 


SUNDQUIST. WINTERR01N & nRTH 
Comment, Home Owners, Auto, Life. 
900 E. IfotsHa Ave. Orange, California 
(714) 633-3871 . From Beach area 542- 
3043. . 



FRED J. YOUNG - 472-3743 . 

Painting and paperhengmg. RasMenlai 
and churches. Los Angeles 'smT Sat .. 
Fernando Valley f2i3)473-i73Q':- • ' 


PIANOS & ORGANS ' 


SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY'-f LOW- 
rey and Yamaha Ormns. Stanwty. 
Yamaha, and Lowrey rams. 1907 IL 
Main, Santa Ana.. Calir, 547-6056. 
tablished 1914. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED NON-CURRENT ISSUES OF 
the Christian Science Sentinel, vols 3. 
S, 6 10 through 26. LiSl whal S avs4- 
able and price Christian Soenn 
Reading Room. 397 Kenwood A«e. 
Delmar, NY 12054 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USEO 

yilWTH): TENANTS WHO WIU HELP pSi ^oS"S|iS^’-“p5 

Restore large, old house tor rent allow- cash For example 9x12 Sarouk $7M 
ance. West dty. (>dl after 5:00 P.M.. gxl2 Keshan $1,500. 9x12 KamiaR- ‘ 




314) 434-8910. SL Louis, Mo. 


shah $1,500. 6x4 Antique Sdk S3,'000. 




NOBLE R. STEVES. INC, 

I dewR It 'a privilege to otter a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Sclenee Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Lines. 24 Sharp Street. Boston,' MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


E A. SPRY and CO.. Inc.' 

Mwing — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving — Shipping, ^ents ton Whea- 
ton Van Lines, trte., 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 
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'v B^ArttnrlhiaM’' 

IiOsAngeles 

NBC.iftfeell^ coclQr. 

As network televlslca.. moves into, 
what may he. its final “seccmd 

season" (most jnslteraagi«etba^ 
unlikely' there will, ever again be cne 
definite period for . the mass In- 
troduction of'substtlajte shows), NBC 
is crowing about the year up tUl now. 
It is running a close second to CBS in 
overall ratings, two Its new shows 
("Chico and the Man" and *TJtfle 
House on the Prairie") have proven to 
be resounding successes. Of its 10 new 
shows, eight have survived to the 
second season with the Friday-ni^t 
lineup the tai^iest-rated night for any 
network this season. 

In addition, NBC*s "Today" seems 
to have withstood the ,"A.M. Amer- 
ica" challmge, cm ABC. with- that 
show taking audience from the CBS 
News while. "Today" actually in- 
creased its audience. Meanwhile the 


Television 


"Tonlfh^ has been moving 
even ftrther ahead of what'ia liuigh- 
ingly caUed^the c^i>ettti^'NBC has 
already introduced two of Its seocmd- 
seasMi shows (Smothers Brothers and 
Mac Davis) and they have shown 
rather sur{uialng strengtti in tough 
situations. T 

Listening to NBC president Robert 
Howard axui -vlce-presldehts Marvin 
Antonows^, Larry White, and Rob- 
ert Rumire, i get the feeling that 
NBC really b^Ueveslta own optimistic 
preiffietions^fbr tiie. season and year 
ahead. 

Here in. Los Angeles, where the 
executives have gathered to peasant 
the second-season entries, 1 have been 
trying to estimate the Impact of the 
new NBC programming in the up- 
coming months. NBC has five new 
shows scheduled, two you may al- 
ready have seen, one coming up next 
week, and two more held in readiness 
for a March Introduction — maybe. 
But let’s look at them IndivlduaUy. 


Ulonday 

"The Smothers Brofliera Show" (8-8 
p.m., premiered Jan. IS) presents the 
irrepressible brothers . . -repressed. 
Having smoldered for sevmal 
years after the untimely severance of 
their last show on CB5 (for which they 
successfully sued the network), and 
having tried unsuccessfully to return 
wUh their own.kind.cd lelevant.show, 
the brothers have decided to take 
what was otferad t- an.NBC variety 
show oyer whi^ they have little or no 
control. They do their entertainment 
thing and hold back on their pottUcal 
thing — which may ultimately turn 
out to be the most jdeasi^ twny for 
today's nm-politleftl audiences. Ac- 
cording to, Tommy : "For a while I got 
so lnv(dved in making my pedtU^ 
point that maybe I lost my sense of 
humor." Brother Dick nods in agree- 
ment; "Now we’d jiiat like- to enter- 
tain for a while.” The brothers are 
responsible Uff their own perfdr- 
mances and disclaim credit — ' or 
blame — fOr other performances, 
such as the absurd Alice Cooper’s 
tooth number on the premiere. They 
are doing TV xriiat they do in night 

clubs — lots of mnaic and brotbeiiy 
competition. Both brothers agree that 
their, new show reflects their' own 
maturing relationship with each other 
as well as with the world at large. 

First-show ratings were high 
enou^ for producer Joe warnKton 
(Carol Burnett’s husband and pro- 
ducer) to be optimistic about the 
future. The edge- of sadness and 
restgnattcgi which the brothers re- 
vealed in their private conversation 
does not seem to show In their 
performance. Maybe America will 
welcome them back in their new 
subdued format, The brothers believe 
that the protesting activist period of 
the iMOa to over .for America aaid that 


The Smothers Brothers — Tom. (left) and Dick 


they must now reflect the Uandness 
and the hunger for entertainment of 
thel970s 

Hmrsday , 

"The .MSA Davto.9ioW*V (8r9 p.m., 
premiered Dee. 19) has shown sur- 
prising strength against "The Wal- 
tons" on OBS. It’s a scgdiistlcated 
eountiy show with talented singer- 
composer. Davis revealing a many- 
faceted tcUent which transcends the 
"Grand Old Opry" and "Hea Eto-w" 
s 30 idromc& "I ain’t doin’ no show in 
front of no wagon wheel" says Davis, 
a shrewd and knowing entertainer 
whose personality comes across as 
fosgrimiocence. 

It’s a good show country or city 
standards — there are a variety of 
guests, topical sketches, and Mag 
makes songs right on camera. NBC 
plana to aiir the show throiigh early 
March, aiC which time It win be 
replaced l6y two situation comedies. 
Whether Mac wUl be moved else- 
where .In' scLedule, rescheduled 
fOr fall, oii;. simply remain . in place 
(leaving tl^ other- two shows home- 
less) remains to be seen. But if Mac 
Davis has Us way and be has it 
most of the time — he’ll be a 
permanent . fixture on the variety 
scene. 

"Archer" (9-10 p.m., premieres 
Jan. 30) is based on the near-classic 
sociolo^cal detective novel of Ross 
Macdonald. His detective. Lew 
Archer, operates in California and the 
story line reflects the people, places, 
and attitudes of that state. "Family 
Affair’s’’ star Brian Keith has the tiUe 
role. According to {voducer David 
Kaip: " ’Arriier' Is not a running, 
Jumping, shouting kind of show." Ete 
riftiTng it will rank v er y low on the 
violence scale, with Lew Archer not 
even carrying a gun and virtually no 
on screen murder. Mr. Karp insists 
that Archer will be less arch than 
Colombo, more in the tradition of Sam 
Spade and Philip Marlowe. He will 
depend upon bis instinctive analysis 
of people rather than cn evidence. 

It remains to be seen vdietiier or not 
- TV can promise audiences a detective 
actloner and provide them with a 
cerebral hour. If "Archer" follows 
previous television patterns, it runs 
the danger of introducing increas- 
ingly violent seguences in order to 
sustain audience interest. However, 
the recent movie successes of such 
offbeat dramas as Altman^s "Hie 
Ltmg Goodbye" . and Polanskl’a 
“Chinatown" may be harbingers of 
new directions in TV detective drar 
mas as well. 

^SanshiDe" (8-3:30 p.m., probably 
premieres Match 6) origlnsdly sAed- 
for the beginning of the sas<m. 
was knocked off Ihe air 1^ the FCC 
prime-time access ruling last sum- 
mer. Universal went right ahead with 
the filming and the series is now 
ready to roll on the air — assuming ‘ 
that Mac Davis doesn't preempt the 
time. The show is a spin-off from last 
jrears tragic TV movie of the same 
name, involving the illness of Katie 
Hayden, who left behind five-year-old 
Jill and husband/musldan Sam. The 
series skips three years and picks up 
.the story as Sam's singing group trys 
for show'biz success, ciw De Yeung, 
of "Hair” and “Sticks and Boaes" 
fame, plays Sam again, and dellght- 
' fully cute 7-year<fld Elizabeth Che- 
shire continues as Jill. Televtoion 
buffs will. recognize "Lost in Space" 
juvenile BUL Mhxny, now grown up 
and very talented (he plays and 
writes music as well as one of the 
scripts). 

There will be at least one song per 
sequence and lots of family-type hu- 
mor. It sounds a bit like a com- 
btoation of "The Partridge Family” 
and "The Waltons" with Just a touch 
of "Midnight Special." The major 
stumbling block is "The Waltons” — 
that colossus of a show sitting there oui 
the CBS channel across the road at; 
the same time. 

"The Bob ^ane Show" (8:30-9p.m., 






Brian Keith as ‘Archer; 
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Mac Davis 


arouiid March 6, maybe) will be on at 
8 p.m. instead of 8:30. if hard driving 
Robert Crane of "Hogan's Heroes" 
has his way. If he to going to buck 
'Hie 'Waltcm," he says he would like 
to do it head-on, rather than .following 
"Sunshine." This show started life as 
"Second Start” about a 49-year-old 
businessman who- decides to go back 
to medical sriiool. It Is an MTU 
production, so you can be sure tiiat 
the Mary Tyler Moore-Qrant Tinker 
touch will. show. According to Bob; 
"But I must wain you. It is not Ozzie 
and Harriett time . " 

The show has been redone for the 
second season and it is now a hard- 
hitting whacky comedy ra^r than 
tiie soft-edged show . originally 
planned — and scrapped. Hie fast 
talking, vdse-cracking Crane person- 
ality is destined to overwhelm any TV 
ebaracter he plays, so the Bob Wilcox 
of the series will be as close to the real 
Bob Crane as the expert staff.of MTU 
writers can make him. If the Smoth- 
ers Brothers don’t succeed, or if 
anything else on the schedule falters, 
you m£^ be seeing both "Sunshine" 
and "Qrane" elsewhere on the sched- 
ule. But, meantime, count <m them for 
tentative, March premieres ... on 
Thursday. 

If this does not souzui like the most 
exciting second-season lineop in tele- 
vlgion history — well, N^C is still 
busy chortling happily over its flrst- 
season triumph. If you have doubts, 
do not overlook the fact that the same 
programming executives who made 
some shrewd choices in September 
(who could have predicted the 
"Chico" success?) are calling 
shots now as well. 

Second i^otftree-port series. 


What writers saw 
as they walked 




Walking in Amertea, edited by Dcnald 

Zoebert New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. $10. 

By Joseph O. Barrisott 

There are books — like inveatlGns 
and Jokes — which instantly cause one 
to ask, "Why didn’t 1 of that?" 
Such will occur to many a boolcwzight 
ux>on reading Donald Zochert’s 
"Walking in Amartoa." Here to an 
idea of such excellence and so simple 

to fulfill that it to agfawrighlng that 

books like it do not s^^ear witii 
regularity. 

What we have are 23 walks, strolls, 
rambles, climbs by 21 sensitive and 
hlg^y ilterate Individuals (Thoreau 
appears twice) throng areas of the 
United States, beginning with John 
Davis's walk throu^ the pkme^ 
South in 1798 to BTeteher’s gang 
through the Grand Canyon not so 
many years ago, drawn from the 
goers' own Journals. Hardly a diodea 
can be faulted. Where they might tend 
to become overspedallzed (as among 
botanists, for example), th^ are 
Judldousiy edited, and, qiztte simply, 
they are a dallght to read. 

Each reader will have fato favor- 
ite(a). To this reviewer, tiie happiest 
surprise was Oddi Shepard’s atan^ 
but profoundly moving of a 

walk In the 1920 'b through dwindling 
towns of northern Connecticut, and 
the oonCluaio&s he 

draws from compartog a ploii^ hone 
off work (this being 'Tetourehonestiy 
earned") and a cow (whose tranquil- 
lity Is quite otherwise, being "profes- 
sional"). 

Or Robert Marshall’s grim tale in 
' The Lure of Doonerak," a desolately 


forbidding peak in the bitter barren- 
ness of northernmost Atoska. Or, 
A gate, Nathaniel Etowtiionte's kindly 
comments as contrasted with 
Thoreau’s — on tiie shanties of the 
Iri^ railroad liters alongside Wal- 
den Pond. 

And, speaking of such cemtrasts, a 
nnm hftr emerge witii striking force in 
this book. On the one side there are 
the manldnd-snubbera : Francis Park- 
man, the great Bostonian histarian, 
whose excerpts are filled with carping 
criticism of bis fellow-walkers; and 
Thoreau himself, whose mordancy 
must have made all around him 
uncomfortable . On tiie other are Au- 
gust Derleth, the quiet kOdwesterxier 
who rejoiced in walking the streets of 
a small town lovingly observing the 
acts of his nei^ibors; and Roy Bed- 
Ichek with his moving account of the 
old cedar-chopper. 

Hie well known names are here: 
John Muir, Vaehel Undsay, Jtim 
James Audubon, Henry Beston, Wil-: 
liam O. Douglas and so on. The 
selection from each is Impeccable. 
But it is tile unknowns or tiie little 
knowns who most often surprise one, 
providing inBights and pleasures 
which ahnuM urge any reader to bis 
feet and set him walking throu^ Ms 
own corner of America. 

One note of interest, of the 21 
wayfarers, only one was a woman, 
and she apparently set off in a kind of 
physical and mental desperation. Is 
this because In decades past women 
walkers were not incDned-to write, or 
were there many such? In today’s 
freer-for-women world will we have 
more accounts of them and the far 
road? Or will modern life end such 



going for both women and men? If so, 
as this book so beautifully proves, we 
shall all be the poorer. 

The many posts Joseph G. Har- 
rison has filled for the Monitor 
include overseas news editor and 
chie/ editorial writer. 


Book briefings 
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The Stx Version ParaBsl Nnt TestenenL 

Carol Stream, III: Creation House. $13. 

Creation House has mads H much simpler 
to read the King Jarms Vsf^n of the New 
Testament ki the light of ail the important 
new transiations. They have taken the King 
James Version, Uvirrg Bible. Revised Stan- 
dard Version, New English Bible, Phillips 
Modem EngRsh. and the Jerusalem Bible 
and printed their texts side by side across a 
double page. ~ .l • 

1 wtei they had numbered the versions in 
tie New English Bible, included Moffafs 
translation and used a bigger type. 

But ft is still fairty easy to establish which 
verses you are readng, the type is readable, 
and the book has been kept to a reasonable 
stza. And to a remarkabiy reasonable price. I 
hope that Creation House ts working on an 
Old Testament too. 

— Pamela Marsh 

Prison notes 

The Future of ImprlsonmerX, by Norval Mor- 

ria Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press. $6.95. 

One measure of a counts civilization, it 
has been said, is the condition of Hs prisons. 
If this is so, then professor Morris’s slim 
book on American prisons is doubly impor- 
tant. 

He Is satisfied with simply telling us 
teat the prisons often fail to r^abllitate; he 
offers us 'fdeas for improvements. 

If such ideas were widely tried — and 
proved successful — the number of prisoners 
decrease without in'veasing risks to 
law-abiding dttzens. Indeed, released pris- 
oners would be less likely to commit new 
crimes, he maintains. 

The author, director of tee Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice at the University 
of Chicago, admits that hie guidelines are 
controversiai and asks only that they be 
given, "schoiarty crfticism and cautious test- 
ing.” 

He believes that; 

• To hold "dangerous” prisoners longer 
than any others simply because^ they are 
comidered more likely to commit new 
crimes ts inhumane and is frequently based 
on false predictions. 

• Parole dates should not depend on a 
prisoner's participation in rehabilitation pro- 
grams, but should be set early in the sen- 
tence, The programs should be for prisoners 
who volunteer for them and not become a 
device to get out earlier. Behavior of a re- 
leased prtoner is best estimated on the 
basis of whether a job will be open for him 
and what family or community support will 
be available. 
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• RepetnivB, violent criminals should be 
isolated in special prisons and offered a 
wide variety of reh^llitation programs not 
bad to parole. 

Though these ideas are not new, thi^ are 
not widely accepted, even among critics of 
p^ns. Many reformers are calling for early 
release of all but the ’'dangerous" and ear- 
lier release for those who have proved them- 
selves on furloughs and in outside jobs or 
classes. 

Would Dr. Morris' idea for separate cor>- 
finament for habitual, violent offenders mean 
dozens of more expensive prisons across the 
■coua&y?^Would -such . placqs- become, as 
some critics fear, "dumping grounds" or 
"warehouses" for prisoners? ’ 

"The Future of Imprisonment” dofes not 
provide all the answers but offers some care- 
fully considered thinking points on the whole 
problem of prison reform. 

-> Robert M. Press 


Celebrities 


WMe-Eyed In Babylon, by Ray' Milland. New 

York: William Morrow. $7.95. 

Oscar-winning actor Rey Milland has writ- 
ten an engaging autobiography, displaying a 
remarkable talent as a storyteller. The Holly- 
wood gossip suggested by the title is but a 
small part of his tale. 

His prose is candid, irreverent, sometimes 
amuBing, often showing him changing from 
Reginald Truscott*Jone8, a mischievous, 
promise-filled boy growing up in Wales, into 
Ray Milland, American fiim star. 

His attention to descriptive detail brings us 
along with him; as a young sailor into a 
dingy tattoo parlor in Alexandria; as a drag- 
oon In His K^'esty's Horse Guard, escorting 
the royal coach down Whitehall; and as a 
wid o - o^ d innocent, gazing^at the bright 
lights of Sunset Boulevard in 1930. 

His strongest writing concentrates on 
these early years’ events But his later mem- 
ories give star-gazers a glimpse of their fa- 
vorite personalities — Gable, Grant, Cagney; 
Cooper. The real star remains author Mil- 
land, who shows that the two dimensions of. 
a movie screen conceal the many dlmen- 
sfensofamaa GregoryLamb 


tory which lets the common man speak tor 
himself. 

Through a collection of legends, ballads, 
tales, and say 1 r>gs — that which makes up 
fotklore — Mr. Dorson has illustrated the 
American spirit as it evolved over three cen- 
turies. 

The author, a noted collector and profes' 
sor of folklore, has divided American history 
into four periods, the latest beginning just a 
decade ago. These, he identifies as the "reli- 
gious impLilse,"”d8mocrafic Impulse.” "eco- 
nomic impulse.'' and "humane impulse.” 

These are illustrated from the Puritans to 
the Woodstock Generation, from ghost sto- 
ries to druglore. 

Good educational entertainment for 
younger readers as well as adults. 

—Brad Knickerbocker 


Theater 


Americana 


America in Legend, by Richard M. Dorson. 
New York: Pantheon Books. $5.95. 

Here is a fresh approach to American hls- 


Somlieim A Co., by Craig Zadan. New York: 

Macmillan Publishing Co. $12.95. 

Broadway's most briHiarrty sophisticated 
song writer since Cole Porter turns out to 
have been nudged toward his award-winning 
career by the com-is-as-high-as-an-ele- 
phanfs-eye lyricist Oscar Hammerstein II. 
When St^hen Sondheim was 15 he asked 
grown-up friend Hammersttin for unsparing 
comment on a musical comedy the boy had 
written — and Hammerstein was unsparing. 
"In that afternoon I learned more about 
songwritihg and the musical theater than 
most people team in a lifetime,” recalls 
Sondheim in this book of rreatly dovetailed 
interviews with him and the gifted people he 
worked with on "West Side Story," ‘‘Gypsy,’’ 
"Company," "Fofiles,” 'A Little Night Mu- 
sic,” and more. 

Sorrte of the talk Is unexpurgated back- 
stage chatter and friction. But It is concen- 
trated on professionals getting a job done 
rather than on private lives. And a bravo- 
shouting reader starts to learn, the way 
SoiKfhsim did from Hammerstein, just how a 
song or a show is put together. 

Sondheim's songs are known for the 
subtle word pl^ that fits with his interest in 
puzzles and his house full of games, a set- 
ting said to have Inspired the play and film 
“Steuth.” But here he says that the music he 
most likes to write is “highly romantic." As 
for his works that have not found favor: ”1 
don’t mirrd putting my name on a flop, so 
long as we’ve done something that hasn’t 
been tried before.” 

— Roderick Nordell 
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Apostle of 

American Radicalism 


By Stephen J. Whitfield. His dismissal from a university fac- 
ulty in 1915 became the first cause cel^bre of academic 
freedom. His indictment for antiwar pamphleteering In 1 91 8 
was the start of an unrelenting pacificism. Socialist.- Com- 
munist, visionary— Hearing's personality and ideas'clashed 
with those of Debs, Sinclair, Thomas, Baldwin and Tugweii. 
And. his early espousal of subsistence farming uncannily 
prophesied today's back-to-nature counterculture. Stephen 
Whitfield's first biography of the nonagenarian author of 
Living ihe Good Lite Is a singularly engaging portrait of a 
true American individualist. Illustrated. [ — ’ — | $1 0.95 
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Electricity 
or ecology: 
Canadians 
vs US. dam 

ByBOBBIoxiiess 
Special to 

Hie Christian Science Monitor 


Ross Dam, a prima^ source of 
hydroelectric power for the City of 
Seattle, aite hlg^i on the Skagit River 
in the ruggedly beautiful North Cas- 
cades mountain range In western 
Washington. The dam creates a 24- 
mlle-long reservoir backing up 
aii ghMy over the British Ooliimbla 
bcnrder in the heart of an alpine 
wilderness and recreatiaa area of 
mounting popularity. 

Today Ross Dam — and its impres- 
sive infrastructure of generating 
jflants and more than 18,000 acres of 
verznilim reservoirs dropping down 
In three gisiit 'steps to the Skagit’s 
gorge — couldbe the setting of cme of 
a ' lengthening list ci political and 
ep'oncanic differences ruffling Canap 
dlan-American relations. **• 

Flooding involved 

The problem is that, should the U.S. 
Federal Power Oonntnisaton allow 
Seattle City Lig^t to raise the height 
of the dam, the long-planned 12S-foot 
ciMtcrete “saddle" would flood out 
about 5,180 acres — some 10 miles — 
of river land In British Columhia's 
Skagit Valley. 

Roger M. Leed, a Seattle attorney 
speaking for the ROSS (Run Out 
Skagit Spoilers) Committee, a con- 
federation of conservation 

groups, summarised oppoaition to the 
project In this w^: "The fianaiWaw 
Skagit Valley Is unique in lower 
mainland British Columbia In its 
topographical characteriatica' of west 
and east side Cascade flora. The 
Skagit Is perhaps the finest fly fishing 
stream in all of British Columbia. To 
flood the most scenic and usable 10 
miles of this wilderness valley seems 
to be both senseless and tragic." 

Diversions offered 

But spokesmen for Seattle City 
TJ gh t, appearing before a team of 
U.S.-Canadian professionals assem- 
bled ^ the U.S.-Canadlan Inter- 
nationa Joint CommisstoD - (UC) to 
weigh the ecological issues involved 
in the Skagit debate, note that today's 
Ross Dam reservoir offers fishing, 
boating, wiring , and a variety of other 
recreational opparfamities for a met- 
ropolitan population area of 4 million 
in both countries. Thousands of vis- 
itors come to the area on tours; the 
opening in 1972 of a new state highway 
through the area is bringing thou- 
sands more to the region. 

Further: "The larger Ross Iiake 
would create opportunity for Ugh- 
density development of water-ori- 
ented recreation on and around the 
lake, leaving tiie forest and the river 
for low-density use," the UJC team 
was told. In short, "overall quality 
might be just as hl^ for those with a 
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different ^ctrum of tastes and Inter- 
ests." 

Value seen in balance 

The Lie found that the economic 
value of recreation both for the 

. existing river valley and the proposed 
lake valley were rou^ily in balance, 
and its report proved that in assessing 
environmenital values honest men 
may differ , althou gh the bulk Of 
testimony 'offered at UC hearings 
opposed the High Dam concept 

Those In"' favor of the dam also 
stress the heavy Investments being 
made in the Ross Dam recr e a tional 
area, and assert that the Skagit 
Valley, logged and commercially 
worked over for nearty a hundred 
years, hardly qualifies as an "un- 
tamed wilderness. " 

Most observers on both aides of the 
border consider Seattle City Light’s 
legal position to be strong. The UC 
stiuty noted that the UC Itself had 
approved Seattie’s appUcation in 1942 
to raise the water levels to 1,725 feet in 
stages. Hie UC require^ that "ade- 
quate compenaatioii" be made by 
Seattle to the province fbr any dam- 
age resulting from use of Canadian 
lands. 

Pacts spotlighted 

Annimi agreements were concluded 
between the two parties fttnn 1964 to 
1968r permitting flooding across the 
British Columbia border to elevation 
1,600. the UC noted. In 1067 a 99-year 
agreement was concluded permitting 
flooding to the 1,726-foot level behind 
a Ross Dam face of 1,736 feet when 
completed. A rental fee of 884,666.20 a 
year in cash or equivalent power was 
agreed iqxm. In October, 1970, Seattle 
applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mlssian for autiiority to begin raising 
the reservoir to 1,725 feet — and 
the controversy began. 

The provincial government of Dave 
Barrett,* whose New Democratic 
Party ran to victory in 1972 on a ’ 'Save 
the Skagit Valley" plank, returned 
the Seattle rental tiheck this year. It 
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A plant that beats winter 


By Robert C. Cowen 

One of the North Amer- 

ican marvels is thei ability of 
skunk cabbage to defy winter to 
produce the first wild flowers. 
Often it win -poke green e^qdor- 
atory fingers above icy swamps 
In January, as it did near Boston 
on New Year’s Day. 

However, ehile botanists have 
admired this fOr centuries, they 
failed until now to note one dis- 
tinctive feature: Skunk cabbage 
has the most effective central 
heating system known among 
plants. 

A A > 

In tests carried out by Roger M. 
Knuts<m of Luther CcSlege in 
Iowa, skunk cabbages kept their 
flower stalks 15 degrees to 86 
degrees C. (27 degrees to 68 
degrees F.) above air tempera- 
ture for over two weeks at atlme. 
This was during winter periods 
when air temperatures ran 15 
degrees c. below freezing to 16 
degrees C. above (6 degrees F. to 
59 degrees F.). 

The flower stalk Is a thumhiiim 
structere enclosed In a protective 
hood and covered a layer of 
fleshy petaled flowers which gen- 
erates the heat It does this, as we 
do, by burning fuel (food). If we 
exercise when cold, our bodies 
bum more fuel, generating heat 
to warm us In the process called 
respiration. Skunk cabbage does 
this too. drawing on food stored In 
a starchy root 

While some otter iflants can' 
produce heat by respiration, they 
do so only for short periods and to 
a limited degree. Skunk cabbage, 
Dr. Knutson notes, can reiqdre at 


rates comparable to those of 
equivalent-sized small mammals. 

Dr. Kmitsoh doesn’t know 
whether or not a full under- 
standing of skunk-cabbage heat- 
ing might help botanists breed 
more frost-reslstazit food plants. 
But it does show how evolution 
can take a trait useful fta* one 
purpose and develop it in a differ^ 
ent way to adapt an organism to a 
new enviratmient. 


Dr. Knutson thfnira high respi- 
ration may be peculiar to Arums, 
the family to whlcdi ainmir cab- 
bage belongs. Tropical species 
turn on heaters for a few hours to 
vaporise chemicals to attract pol- 
llnating Insects, In skunk cab- 
bage, this trait has evOtved to 
produce sustained for 

weeks at a time. This gives the 
plant an early start 
Its seeds tei«> a long time to 
mature, too long tor the nonnBl 
northern growing season. The 
plant could have adapted by 
speeding up maturation; instead 
It "opted" for early blooming. It 
has little competition for the 
attention of bees, wbiCh may be 
active <fa the warmer late winter 
or early spring days. 

t3hdera1and]ng cabba^ 
may not help protect food plants 
against continued ghortenirigr of 
the northern growing season. But 
it at least reminds us that wild 
plants have a wide range of often 
unsuspected tateits, some of 
which might indeed h^ Improve 
cn^ If ' we will invest In the 
research needed to find them. 

A Wednesday (MAnnii. 


now insists that the matter of com- 
pensation, under the Boundary Wa- 
ters Act, should properly have been 
decided by the UC and not by the 
provincial government and Seattle. It 
also argues tiiat Ihe 1942 UC order is 
invalid in light of condtUons todiV and 
has asked tiie UC to reopen the entire 
matter. 

Meetuig proposed 

The UC has politely declined to do 
so. and the U.S. Department of State 
regards the problem as one largely to- 
be resolved by British Columbia and 
Seattle. 

However, last Sept. 9 Seattle Mayor 
Wes Uhlman was informed by Robert 
Williams, British Columbia’s Min- 
ister of Land, Forest, and Water 
Resources, that the province had 
requested the UC to declare void its 
order permitting the raising of Ross 
reservoir. Mr. Williams suggested a 
meeting fmr "technical discussions" 
of the matter. 

Mayor Uhlman, who has indicated 
Seattle’s willingness to negotiate a 
settlement, replied <m Sept 11 tiiat: 
"The High Ross project is a reflectian 
of the city’s urgent need for energy 
sui^ly. . . . Any solution of this 
matter must recognize this need.” 

No announcement yet 

The question of compensation to 
Seattle City Ligh^^ should the dty 
abandon its project, has been batted 
about on both sides of the border for 
some time, but so far no official 
announcements have been made by 
cdtiier Ottawa or Vlctorte. Seattle City 
T.ight has spent an estimated $6 
million on its High Ross project 
planning to date, and compensation — 
particularly if it involves tiie question 
of more costly alternate energy 
sources, either nuclear or thermal — 
could add up to miiiimna of dOUars. 

Some nnyinri4an observsrs believe 
that British Columbia, officially re- 
luctant to export energy beyond the 
normal exchange between B.C. Hydro 
and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, would refuse to accept the 
"replacement energy" idea as a mat- 
ter of principle. 

Accent on energy 

Others see the decision of the 
Federal Power Commission being 
decided on the "practicalities" of the 
Pacific Northwest’s continuing need 
for energy. 

“If the Federal Power Commission 
turns down Seattle," said Jes Odam in 
the Vancouver Sun, "it will not only 
stop it from generating extra elec- 
tricity from the Skagit, but It will also 
cut the feet out from imHar any 
negotiations with B.C. to buy extra 
power (m a long-term basis." 

Both Seattle and Vancouver news- 
papers see a glimmer of light in the 
"technical discussions’’ between the 
Province of British Columbia and the 
City of Seattle. Said a Vancouver Sun 
editorial: 

"It would be nice to thfuk that the 
government, as well as having the 
will to fl^t to save the Skagit Valley, 
has the sense of justice to do it in a 
lair and reasonable way." 


OUT OF THE 

LABORATORY 

Egyptians settled 
Polynesia ... maybe 

It was the Egyptians who settled 
Polynesia, sajrs Harvard Untveratty 
Prof . R Jeffry FeU. 

This theory flies in the face of all 
previous speculatlcns about the ori- 
gins of the Polynesians — but Profes- 
sor Fell has mustered some inter- 
esting evidence to support his claim 

For one thing, sounds Intte Polyne- 
sian languages and early seripts bear 
a striking slmUartty to anelent Egyp- 
tian. However, the most dramatic, 
proof is an astronomical map recently 
found in a New Guinea cave. It Is 
signed by an Eg;h>tlan navigator 
named MAui and the solar eOlipse It 
records toede |dace in 231 B.C. 


Warranty 
law: how 
it helps 
you shop 

ByLociaMona* 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Whether selecting a toaster or a 
vacuum cleaner, few sho|q>ers now 
give warranties much more than a 
passiiig thought in their dedsiims. 

Until now there has been good 
reason for the .oversi^t. . Often 
couched in ambiguous phrases only a 
lawyer could understand, most war- 
ranties have exempted much more in 
parts, labor, and shipping costs than 
they have promised to fix and pay for. 

However, on the heels of five years 
of scrutiny by the U.S. Congress and 
such advisory groups as a special 1969 
presidential task force, idus some 
exemplary volimteer action from the 
Industry itself, a new look in war- 
ranties is emerging that is likely to 
make that written guarantee a very 
important feature in cbmparison 

sh<9pfng. I 

In another six months you may 
begin to notice that warnntiea are 
considerably clearer and more infor- 
mative. 

Under new legislation that passed 
Congress in late 1974,- ilia emupany 
chooses to offer a written warranty, it 
must state clearly whether the guar- 
antee is full or limited. There will be 
no in-between ground, a£d mlTilnumi 
federal standards for each category 
must he met. 

Duration spotlighted 

If the warranty is limited, you as a ' 
shopper will want to probe and weigh 
the details of bow long the guarantee 
lasts, exactly what it covers, doesn’t 
cover, and the like. | 

If the guarantee is fojol, all you will 
need to check for emhparison pur- 
poses is its duratlmL It will cover all 
parts, labor, atwi shipping costs in- 
volved in the repair of any product 
defect 'while tiie warranty lasts. In- 
cluded In Congress’s mlirtmum re- 
quirement is a special "lemon" 
clause which allows Ihe exasperated 
customer, who has already tried the 
repair route several times with no 
satisfaettan, his choice of a product 
replacement or a refund. 

Congress left It to the Federal 
Trade Commissiqn (FTC) to fill in 
many the details. The agency Is 
eiqiected to hold public hearings oa 
this rulemaking teak in the near 
future. 

Even so, words are not everything. 
As Mark Silbergeld, an attorney In the 
Washington office of Consumers 
Union which siqiported the new bill, 
says: "You can have a perfectly good 
warranty and still have difficulty 
getting performance." 

Options offered 

The new legislation offers the war- 
ranty-holder several enforcement op- 
tions. Under ttie act, the FTC has 
authority to set out the rules by vhich 



a seller might set iq> an informal 
dispute-settlement procedure. If the 
consumer strikes out there, he may 
decide to take his warranty case to 
court. In addltimi to providing for 
class-action suits, the new law ar- 
ranges to reimburse the attorney fees 
of any individual consumer successful 
in his case. Also, the consumer may 
complain as a last resort to the FTC 
or Justice Department, both of which 
have picked up added enforcement 
power under the warranty law. 

All tills will be a marked change 
from warranties of the past. A House 
of Representatives commerce and 
finance subcommittee report re- 
leased last fall found tiiat only one of 
61 companies whose warranties were 
surveyed offered a clear guarantee 
with no catches. That distinction went 
to Cionilug Glass Works, the New 
York glasswax^ manufacturer. 

. One of the most common dis- 
claimers the subcommittee found was 
the line — after a brief hst of iKhat tiie 
warranty does and does not. cover ^ 
which states in effect:, "This war- 
ranty is in place of all others eiqiress 
or implied and this company has no 
flirther obligation of UabUity. ' ’ 

Knocking that down, the House 
subcommittee report noted that under 
comnum law any product has a 
certain imidied warranty, indicating 
the product is fit to use before any 
company takes Ink in band to spell out 
a written warranty. 

Under the new law, no company 
offering a full warranty will be 
allowed to include that common broad 
disclaimer. Perinting out that in the 
past all four major U.S. automobile 
manufacturers included it in their 
warranties along with VgUb’’ prom- 
ises of how well they back tiieir cars, 
one House staff member predicts 
changes ahead in auto warranties. 


"They’re either going to have to 
-Change their spiel or change their 
warranties, because it’s going to be 
hard fbr them to keep making broad 
general assertions about the quality 
of the product and on the other hand to 
disclose they’re only offering a 'lim- 
ited’ warranty," he says. 

At least one major television manu- 
facturer has indicated this year that 
he will reduce the usual one-year 
guarantee in the industry to a less 
burdensome 90 days. Others are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

However, the House staffer, who 
has followed the new legislation 
closely, suggests that consumers 
could conceivably rebut the move on 
grounds that their rights are affected. 

One other warranty area receiving 
close attention these days is that of 
mobile homes. The House subcom- 
mittee study found the reciuring 
phrase In the warranties: "Not In- 
cluding component parts" when, in 
fact, . there is little else In a mobile 
home. The FTC recently announced a 
consent order in which four of the 
largest manufacturers in this field 
agreed to establish programs to deal 
speedily and thoroughly with all war- 
ranty-related claims. 

While some are skeptical about how 
much stronger and more com- 
in-ehensive warranties will become 
under the new law, many are hopeful. 

"A warranty will finally be a war- 
ranty," comments Joe Dawson of the 
administration's Office of Consumer 
Affairs. "They’ll no longer be protect- 
ing the seller more than the buyer." 

"The hope is that having these 
warranty standards," comments 
another Ceqiitol Hill aide who was in 
on the drafting of the legislation, "will 
at least permit consumers to make 
better choices in their buying." 
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Renting equipment can pay— sometimes 


By Robeart Edwards 

You can rent almost anything 
from ears and planes to post-hole 
diggers, punch bowls, and furni- 
ture. .Renting equipment for 
home, garden, or ship can be a 
cost-saving convenience or a 
cash-losing rathole. Nomnoney 
factors also may affect your deci- 
Sion. But let’s look at cost altemap 
tiyes first. 

Suppose you wanted to rent a 
tent-type nampiTig trailer — 
rental $96 per week. A atmiiftr 
used trailer would cost about 
$1,396. New, tbe same trailer 
would be priced at about $1,976. 
You can compare costs two ways : 
(1) How many weeks would you 
need to use the trailer to pay back 
the cost? (2) 'What are the owning 
costs in terms of money invested? 
CODSiderbig the fun cost of a-used . 
trailer, you would need to use the 
trailer about 16 weeks to break 
even. 

Although the biggest depredap 
tion drop occurs in the first year, 
you could figure another 20 per^ 
cent depre^tkm the second 
year. Interest loss of $69.75 ^us 
Interest paid the first year on a 36- 
month contract of tinM plus 
depredatioaTbriiig tiie total own- 
ing coat to roughly $436 peryear if 
you bought a used trailer. Tou 
would need to use the trailer 
nearty 6 weeks- to break even m a , 
yearly basis. When buying a new 
trailer, tbe break-even p^t the 


first' year would be close to 14 
weeks. Unless you camp'out regu- 
larly, you probably would be 
bettOT off rating the trailer 
nther tiian buying. 

' Renting eiqiensive items used 
infrequently usually pays off. 
Renting inea^ensive equipment 
seldom pays off If you use it 
regularly more than once or twice 
a year. For example, a post-hde 
digger that rents for $1 a day may 
cost only $8 or $9 new — or $5 
used. A couple of da^’ rental 
pays <rff a quarter to a tiilrd of the 

used cost. 

' Consider too these nonmoney 
factors affecting a rent-buy ded- 
sknt: 

• Convenience — renting a 
floor poUaher for $1.26 a day is 
cheap enoui$i, but luuiihig it back 
and forth fr mw the supeiinarket 
means time and trouble. Riying a 
polisher used ttiree to nine times a 

. year makes, sense for , con- - 
venienee. 

9 Storage — not haying, to 
store seldom-used .equi^nneat 
compensates .for a dlfikraice in 
cost. Saving the rental ca a roil- . 
away bed could ammint to a 20 
perewt annual return. But, if you 
have no place to store tin bulky 
bed, then renting makes: sense 
...even at a premium. 

• .Tariety of equtomiEnt:.— a 

.Saturday often!' needs 

different whed.-m' bearing ''pull- 

' ers." Renting a special puUd* at 
' ah hpuzty rate perraits-usliig tbe - 
rlg^t tool instead of having, to 
-me^ do with something nearty 
ris^t. But,'a torqpe wrwuA used 


many times could be a good 
investment. 

• Flexibility — Instead of ren- 
ting an apartment furnished In 
Aunt Agatha’s attic styling, con- 
sider the trade-off of an unfur- 
nished apartment stocked with 
rented furniture vs. a 
apartment. You will more, 
but you choose your own style, 
and when you change 

you save on moving expenses. 

• Obsolescence — businesses 
lease new teefandogy 

as a hedge against obsdescence. 
Consider whether a new stereo 
sound system will be replaced 
with something better year. 
Renting will imiiany thaw 

buying and selling on- ys d 
piarfcet over a short term. Rent- 
ing' also permits long-term test- 
ing to select the best e^itymait 
before buying. 


One point to remezhber — yoii 
will usually rent equtyment 
is wen used but maintained in 
good working ordv. A saw 
win be* sharp and so will a lawn*, 
mower. Don’t rent tiw™ they 
run poorly or fail to cut cleanty. 

’ ^niere. is no firm cn^wsy an^ 
swer to the question of rmt or 
buy. Sift the facts as titey pertain’ 
to your sltuatlan. Study tbe op- - 
tipns. T3ien decide. The dUfermce 
could mean money in your po^. 
ckeL . 

• A Wednesday eabnim v 

Readers are invited to send 
ipjestions to Moneywise, Box 353, 
Astor StatUm, Boston, MA d3I23i - 
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' Picture ^ courtesy of the Metropofitan Museum of Art, New York 

“Vigee Le Brun and her pupil Mile. Lemoine" 1785: Oil on canvas by. 
Mane Victbire Lemoine 


“Portrait of the artist with her- pupils. Mile. Marie-Oabiielle Capet, and 
Mile. Carreaux de Rosemond” 1785: Oil on canvas by Adelaide Labille- 
Guiard 


A bevy of workers 


Eveiything appears to be under 'control. Mme. 
Vigee Le Brim, in the white diess^ and Mme. 
Adelcdde Lahllle-Gulard, with tlra hai; are at the 
controls. That they succeeded M a 'ltoe of work 
preempted Jby men was exceptlonSr but the 
formality with which they applied th^selves tn 
■ itwasnot-, 

As you may^^l^ know, hundr^ls of. old 
paintings exist since the Rcnaissan^ °rtiowfaig 
painters, mostly, men. at wcnrlc in studios resem- 
bling the balls of leads and turned <ut in clothes 
apiuopxiate to a Mgfa social function. No paint Is 
sxneared coino.l^e-jeazis: Fm sure you know 
what I mean. On caipets spread imder easels, no 
tUrpentizieis qpUed. 

I've wlhiessed. a few survivals of essentially 
irimiiay phenometna. in comnectioa with other 
' trades. A few years- back I was vislUng a part of 
Engia^ v^re democracy coexists in an odd 
fashion with feudalism. A gardener, aged sev- 
enty, arrivedfor work caabk^rcle from a vDlage 
dnee miles aws^ (whera on Sundays, he was 
church bellringer),' dressed In what we would 
call a business suit, complete with shi^d shoes, 
white shirt, necktie and fedora, as if he bad been 
Iheiocal bailiff. 

While I was ea^cting him to change into work 
clothes he did nothing of the sort, but phmged 
-into the dirt of the ga^en Just as he was. So 
s^ed was he at bjmmi'ng hjs deportment as wen 
as his tools that when his work .was .done he 
remained as Immaculate as when be hadbegtm- 

Also, a loziger time ago, I saw a blacksmith 
wco’kizig at a forge In what we now can Old 
Japan. Instead of the leather apnm we might 
expect he was ar^ed in priestly garb which he 
had put on for the forging of armesr — with xltuals 
for spiritual purification. 

Returning io Vigee and Adoiftide af^- this 
brief excursion, wa see they help us to tie 
together some of. the former work habits of 
human-kind. In addttian to the actual labor, an 
elaborate,, fwmal ritualistic lifestyle, involved 
with phllosoptay and rdlgicm, was made in- 
. separable from the week itself. It was this 
spiritual side of craftsmanshty which sustained 
the workers' morale through the hardships 
whlchabounded behind civilized fiicade. 

Locdclng at these portraits of womai at their 
easels, vra might not at once suspect that either 


of them had any haidsblps whatsoever. No hint, 
of the troubles - of this world disturb their 
aplomb. But Vlgee's husband tried to prevrat 
her from exMbltiiig her work at the Academy in 
Paris, lest such unwtfely conduct should embar- 
rass Um before his peers. 

' At the expense of doznestic felicity, she did 
exhibit. 

" She had the questionable good fortune to be. 
iMfrlaided by her queen, who, alas! was Marie 
Antoihette. For years afterward Vigee was. a 
refugee from France, a mora dire fate for. a 
Fren<^ person than we can easily imagine. 
Undaunted, she cooiUnued to accept pentrait 
commissions vdierever she went. 

Returning to France after the dust of revolu- 
tion had settled, her provincial studio literally 
fell between two opposing armies, <me belmiging 
to Napoleon and the other to Uvading alUea 
Always cool under adversity, sbe took beraelf to 
relatlvaly indestractible Paris, where, for frie 
following twenty-seven years,, she presided over 
a distingui^ed salcuL 

Adelaide, our other worker, weathered the 
Revolution without taking flight. Her masteis 
piece, "The Tniwatinn lyntghtnf was 
destroyed hy soldiers for fun. But pertiaps her 
surviving s^-portrait, representing her bolt 
upright under her ostrich {flumes, in her best 
velvet and gilt chair, hovered over by her loved 
and loving students; is mmre meaningful to us 
than the masterpiece mi^t have been, had it 
been preserved. 

According to legend, the Ji^lges presiding over 
the summary tribunals of the French Revolution 
examined hands. If the showed calluses, 

the petqple attached to them were spared, die 
guillotine. Painters’ hands, however dainty some 
of them may have been, ^ded to acquire a few 
rough spots from alifeof wOTk. No amount of the 
finery could , make these signs of toil go away — 
no hereditary worker could be transformed into 
w hereditary arlstrocrat 

Thus workers in the arts and crafts survived 
from one regime to the next in order to serve — 
with considerable style ^ whoever was in power. 

Peter Hopkins 


The MonHoi^ dally religious article ■ 

Sbiritual discernment 




King Solomon’s prayer to God 
reads in part: **1 am but' a little 
child: 1 know not how to go out or 
come in. . . . Give therefore thy 
servant an . understanding heart 
to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad: 
for who is able to judge this thy 
so great a pe^e?’*' As we know, 
Solomon received what he asked 
for — and more. 

Solomon’s prayer shows a hu- 
mility willing to bear and heed 
God’s guidance. 

Christian Science uses the word 
Mind as one of the anonyms of 
God, the creator of man and the 
source of man’s intelligence. 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, Mtes, “What we term 
mortal mind or carnal mind, de- 
pendent on matter for manifesta- 
tion, is not Mind. God is Mind; all 
that Mind, God, is, or hath made, 
is good, and He m^e all.”* 

We need to ke^ our thinking 
open and receptive to the leadings 
of divine Mind. We need to know 
we have the ability to recognize 
ahat is right and uhat is wrong 
in a circumstance — especially 
v^en it pertains to our own 
thinking and doing. 

Christ Jesus showed what spiri- 
tual discernment can do. He 
healed, reformed, and regener- 
ated men. 

A friend cd mine awakened to 
the fact that we are free to listen 
to God and be guided by Him, and 


[This Is a Spanish translation of today’s religious article] 

TnduocMn del artfeuto reflgloeo pubficide an bigMa an aata pigina 
[Oanendmante traa vacaa al maa aparaea una traduccMn al aap^M] 

Discemimiento esplrltual 


La oracion del Rey Salom6n a 
Dios, dice en parte: “Yo soy joveii, 
ynosk como entrar ni salir . . . Da, 
pues, a tu siervo coraz6n entendido 
para juzgar a tu pueblo, y para 
diiscernir entre lo bueno y lo malo; 
poique ^qui^ podra gobemar este 
tu piieUo tan grande?" * Como 
sabemos, . Salomon recibi6 lo..que 
pidid y aun much© mds. 

. La oracidn de Salomon demostrd 
una huznildad dispuesta'a 'eseuchar 
7 prestar atencidn a las directivas 
de Dios. 

La Cienda CrisUana* emplea la 
palabra Mente como uno de 'los 
sinonimos de Dios, el creador del 
hombre y la fuente de la inteligenda 
de este. Mary Baker Eddy, la 
Descubridora y Fundadora de la 
Clencia Cristiaxia, escribe: "Lo que 
denominamos mente mortal o car- 
nal, necesitando de la materia para 
su manifestacidn, no es Mente. 
Dibs es la Mente; todo lo que la 
bfente, Dios, es o ha creado es bueno, 
7 £l lo ha creado todo".* 

Debemos mantener nuestro pensa- 
mientp sin prejuicios y receptive 
a las directivas de la Mente divina. 
r.Necesitamos saber que tenemos la 
habilidad para discernir entre el 
bien y el mal en una circunstanda 
dada — espedalmente en lo que 
atane a nuestro pensamiento y 
nuestras acciones. 

Cristo Jesds mostro lo que el 
discemimiento espiritual puede lo- 
grar. Sand, reformd y regenerd a 
los hombres. . 

Una azniga mia reconodd el hecho 
de que tenemos la libertad de eseu- 
char a Dios y ser guiados por £1, 
y que nada puede impedir nuestra 
' receptividad a las ideas eqiirituales 
que provienen de la Mente divina. 

Esta amiga habia creddo en una 
r«nrmmirfari Que, COD dezttasiada fre- 
cuenda, expresaba valores super- 
firial^s y fsnatismo. Cuando inidd 
su estudio de Ciencia Czlstiana, em- 
pezd a redamar su libertad paira 
aprender de Dios edmo establecer 
-valores meritorios, edmo juzgar 
"con justo juicio".* A voces, al 
declarar lo que consideraba que 
eran ideas constructivas, enconfraba 


oposiddn y a veces se desalentaba. 
Ma-s no abandond su reddn hallada 
libertad. Empezd a orar con la 
comprensidn y fe que babia logrado 
mediante el estudio <je Ciencia 
Cristiana. Sabia que esdstia una 
sQluddn para cada problema. Oraba 
cada dia por su comunidad y por 
.eUe,. .mi^qaa, .con .l^,;co^ipddn . de 
que eila, y ccuia und en^ comuni- 
dad, estaban gobe^dos y dirigiclos 
por -la Mente dirina, pios, Cnn- 
tjnuamente reafirmaba eon convic- 
ddn que el hombre expr^ el Amor 
divino. Humanamente expresado, 
induye compasxdn, . cpmprmsidn, 
bonded, honradez. 

Debi^ a este mejoramiento en 
su man era de pensar, las cosas 
comenzaron a mejorar para dla en 
la comunidad, y pocos mesea deqmds 
mi amiga fue trasladada por su 
empleador a una dtxdad distente 
donde de imnediato te sinti6 a gusto 
con otros que ezpresaban esta mis- 
ma libertad de pensamierto. 

Realmente, todo esto se reduce al 
hecho de que, mediante la oracidn 
y la comprensioD espirituales, todas 
las cosas pueden ser vistas en su 
luz -verdadera y e^izitual — en- 
teramente buesfos, expresando la 
naturaleza divina. 

Cristo Jesds, en su. Sermon del 
monte, ensend; “BieiuiveDtixrados 
los que tienen hambre y sed de jus- 
tieia, porque ellos serdn saciados".* 

* 1 Reyes 3:7, 9; * Cienda y Salad eon 
Ctaoe d* les £i«rit«Tas, -pix. 311; *J-im 
7:24; < Mateo 5:6. 

*CMMv» Sehnef. pronuneMa CriMhan SSlwa. 

La tratfueeMn li aapartol dal Nbre da tveto da la 
Oanda CiMlana, dMCIa y Sakid eon CtoM da aa fiaer^ 
turaa por Mary Baker Eddy, eon al Mdo en hgMa an pd* 
gtaia opuaaia. puada oManetaa an iaa Salea da Lactura 
de la denda Cdadana e padbaa dha c iBBwnte a Rancea 
C. Garden. ' PuMWtara Aoant One Norway Snat 
,U.^(811S. 


Boalon. Mnwifhiiiuni. l 


tnlom ia clOn roapecte a la danda Skratura an eapaM 
da la Cioncia Crtatiena puado aoi el l aia e a TDo CtiiwiNn 
Sdanea PuDBaMng Sodaly: One Norww Street Boaien, 
MaaeachiMetia. uRa.02i1s. 

Daily Bible verse 

Ask, and K shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and It shall be opened unto you. 
Matthew 7:7 


Family 

tree 


I suppose eccentricity is some- 
thing one should expect in one’s 
friends, sooner or later. Like great- 
ness, it can be bom, achieved, or 
thrust upon. 

A remark in a book I bought 
recently has thrust it upon two of my 
friends. 

For ten years or so they have been 
the not vety modest owners of a 
Medlar Tree. They have a veiy 
small garden, and they wanted one 
tree in it. 'They chose a medlar 
deliberately. After all, very ^ 
people have ever heard of a medlar, 
let alcme possessed one. The sense of 
privilege they have derived from 
their medlar has been conferred on a 
high ly select group of friends in the 


form of jars of pihk 7 gdld,. toothsome 
jelly. At their table, connoisseurs of 
the palate have been served medlar 
pie. (Others get apple.) Visitors 
have been expected to make suitable 
obeisance to the .tree itself, to note 
the subtlety of its delicate white but 
pink-tinged blossoms; its. silver- 
backed leaves; its exotic yellow 
fruit. ... 

But how ttfribie te the himble (as 
some proverbialist is sure to have 
sedd) from distinction to eccentric- 
ity! . . . ■ 

The book in questltti is an author- 
itative volume an . about trees. I 
happened to buy it ' while ' staying 
with -my friends, and they were 


naturally eager to see .- what its 
'author had to say about medlars. 
. What he said was : 

"It is eccentric to eat medlars or 
grow quinces today.’’ 

TTiis was a surprise,. But what 
emerged next from the text was a 
shock. All of the author’s description 
of medlars and quinces (which are 
closely related) pointed to the awful 
and dread e^dence that the tree 
♦nviTig up most of the air ^ace in 
.Ibelr very small garden is not a 
MedlarTreeataU. . . . 

It’s a quince. 

And who. wants to own a mere 
' quince? Hiere mig^t ha-ve . been 
some mitigation if eccentricity only 
had been attached to medlar-own- 


ers. But imagine growing a common 
quince — and still being considered 
anoddlty. 

I thought they znl^t find snme 
consiflatkm In the author’s con- 
tention that the quince fruit is "the 
truffle of the orchard” whereas a 
medlar "truth to. ten, is zk> gastro- 
nomic experience.’’ 

But harsh reality Isn’t always easy 
toface. 

. Someone new to their house a^ed 
the other what that unuunjal tree 
In tlte'garden was? 

"Oh,” my friends repUed, with a 
pride scarcely tainted by modesty, 
"that’s our (^dlor.” ' 

(Christopher Andreae 


that nothing can prevent our re- 
ceiving spiritual' ideas from the 
divine Mind. 

This friend had grown up in a 
community that too often ex- 
pressed superficial values and 
bigotry. When she became a stu- 
dent of Christian Science, she be- 
gan to claim her freedom to learn 
from God how to establish worthy 
values, how to "judge righteous 
judgmmt.”* Sometimes when sbe 
voiced what she considered to be 
constructive ideas, she met with 
oig>osition and at times became 
discouraged. But she didn’t give 
up her newfound freedom. She 
b^an praying with the under- 
standing and faith she was gain- 
ing from the study of Christian 
Science. She knew that there Is a 
solution to every problem. She 
prayed every day for her commu- 
nity and for herself, with the con- 
viction that she, emd* everyone in 
the community, . was governed 
and controlled' by the divine 
Mind, God. She continually reaf- 
firmed with conviction that man 
expresses divine Love. Humanly 
expressed, this includes com- 
passion, imderstanding, kindness, 
honesty. 

Because of this improved state 
of thinking things began to im- 
prove for her in the community 
and a few months later my friend 
was transferred by her employer 
to a distant city where she imme- 
diately felt at home with others 
who expressed this same indepen- 
dent thought. 

It really boils down to the fact 
that through prayer and spiritual 
understanding all things can be 
seen in their true, spiritual lijght 
— wholly good, expressing the di- 
vine nature. 

Christ Jesus in his Sermon on 
the Mount taught. "Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they 

shall be filled.”^ 


M Kings 3:7, 9: *Sci&nce and Health with 
Kay to the Scoptures. p. 311; ’John 7:84; 
^Matthew 5:6. 


[Baewtiera on (ha pM« may bo found ■ translation of 
1 arUda m SpanULlJaualy once ■ mtk an arSda on 


tMai 


CMsdan-Scianoa-appaani In « Spaniah-tranalBtton.] 

The 
healing 
touch 
of 

God’s love 


In the Bible God promises, 
"1 will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Are you longingfora greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A b^k that can hdp 
you is Sc^ce and Healtii 
with Key to the Scriptures 
^ Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that Inings to light 
God’s ever-piefent good- 
ness, His pow^ and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s stead&stness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring haaling and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 

You can have' a paperback 
copy of this book by send- 
ing £1.07 with this coupon. 


Hiss Fraoces C. Carlson 

Pabfiehet’a Agent 

4-6 Gro svaiof Place, 8tb Floor, 

Londem bwiA 'ZJH 

Please send me ■ pepmbadc copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
SerqitnreK , (L) 

Name . ' 

AddrBBB 


County. 


Postal Code. 


Uy dieqne fix SLOT eneloeed as 
paymait in fan. 
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Kissinger and Congress 


Despite his axmoyance with Con- 
gress, Secretary of State Kis- 
singer appears to be drawing back 
from a strategy of confrontation 
with it. Instead he is quietly con- 
sulting with lawmakers on food, 
arms control, foreign aid, and 
other measures that need urgent 
attention. 

Such a tack of ''reasoning to- 
gether" can only be welcomed. It 
is crucial in these times of inters 
linked domestic and foreign prob- 
lems to develop a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. The prevailing mood 
of mutual suspicion in the execu- 
tive and the legislature must give 
way to coc^eration. 

At the same time we share Dr. 
Kissinger’s concern that Ccmgress 
has unnecessarily obstructed 
the day-to-day conduct of foreign 
policy. Foreign policy is essen- 
tially the preserve of the Presi- 
dent. It has to be made largely in 
secret and by a few people. It 
cannot be made by committee in 
public — and certainly not to serve 
narrowly domestic interests. 

The trade bill is a painful, in- 
structive case in point. Congres- 
sional action to link trade benefits 
to Moscow with Soviet emigration 
policies was politically popular at 
home. But it backfired. It has 
impaired not only Soviet-Amer- 
ican detente but the cause it was 
designed to serve — freer emigra- 
tion of Soviets Jews. 

This was a shortsighted inter- 
ference in the administration’s 
important effort to improve ties 
with the Soviet Union. It was 
shortsighted because it tried to 
use leverage with Moscow for the 
wrong reason — to alter Sovirt 
internal practices rather than to 
secure responsible behavior from 
the Russians in areas which im- 
pinged on U.S. national interests, 
such as the Middle East or arms 
control. 

Looking at the record, one could 
cite many other instances where 
congressi<xial involvement in for- 
eign policy has revolved more 
around domestic politics and eth- 
nic pressures than national inter- 
est. The cutoff of aid to Turkey, for 
instance, was impelled in large 
measure by pressures from the 
Greek- American community. 

Ibis is not to downgrade Oon- 
gress’s role in foreign policy. It 
has legitimate interests and pre- 


rogatives, set by the Constitution. 
It has the power to appropriate 
money, to- review policies, to ex- 
pose what executive agencies are 
doing, to ratify treaties. Its in- 
vestigations into foreign aid, mili- 
tary spending, and the CIA are 
distinctly within its purview (al- 
though in the case of the GXA we 
note the irony that Congress did 
nothing until the press made it an 
issue). 

The reasons for growing con- 
gressional Involvement in foreign 
policy are obvious and in some 
aspects laudable. Frustrated by 
the experience in Indo-China, Con- 
gress placed new restraints on the 
presidential warmaldng power. 
Although some critics feel the law 
is unconstitutional, there is little 
question that, after the inordinate 
accretion of power in the White 
House, Congress was justified In 
seeking to restore the balance of 
constitutional authority. 

The Nixon era is over, however, 
and the question now is whether 
the 94th Congress will use its 
prerogatives responsibly and. 
wisely. *niere already is much 
tugging between the executive and 
the - legislature and, as 1976 ap- 
proaches, the temptation to grand- 
stand and score political points 
will be great. 

But, in tiie face of the gravest 
challenges at home and abroad, it 
would be a disservice to the nation 
If Congress gratuitously tied the 
Secretary's hands. There is room 
— and indeed need — for dis- 
cussicm and analysis of U.S. for- 
eign policies. But even such de- 
bate can be helpful only if its goal 
Is to achieve a national consensus. 

Dr. Kissinger early on promised 
to seek such a consensus but he has 
lost ground. He became too fa- 
mous perhaps and. In the after- 
math of Watergate, the pendulum 
of adulation finally swung the 
other way. 

Now it must swing back toward 
a more balanced view of him and 
of the overall complexities and 
difficulties of conducting foreign 
policy. The bipartisan consensus 
which held sway for so many 
years after World War n has 
dissipated with the breakdown of 
the old world order* It must now 
be patiently rebuilt — in a spirit of 
national urgency, not domestic 
confrontation. 


Proper scrutiny of U.S. spies 


The Senate Democratic caucus 
is going In the right direction by 
voting for investigation of the 
whole system of American foreign 
and domestic Intelligence by a 
bipartisan select committee sim- 
ilar to the Watergate committee. 

So many of the charges and 
ejq^lanations of alleged illegal ac- 
tivity involve the relations be- 
tween agencies and their jurisdic- 
tions that piecemeal efforts are 
inadequate. Various congres- 
sional committees have their 
proper concerns in following up on 
the charges. But, in the absence of 
a joint congressional committee 
as previously suggested here, a 
Senate select committee can pro- 
vide the thorou^igoing synthesis 
of information that is required for 
considering whatever further leg- 
islation or controls may be neces- 
sary. 

Part of the committee’s man- 
date would be to examine the 
extent to which intelligence units 


Crowd calmer 


The anti-American riots in 
Cyprus over the weekend were 
deplorable. They were the emo- 
tional outburst of a group of young 
Greek Cypriots misled as to the 
causes of their island’s i>roblems 
and mistakenly making the United 
States the scapegoat. 

Archbishop Makarios’s inter- 
vention to calm the rioters on Jan. 
20 was an act of courage — even 
though the Prelate does not do 
ai^thing without shrewd political 
calculation. He walked alone into 
the ' crowd at considerable per- 
sonal risk and led away the dem- 
onstrators who had been attacking 
the American library. 

The Archbishop showed what a 
leader can do in a dangerous 
situation. The result strengthens 
hope that the step-by-step process 
of working out a peaceful settle 
ment for the divided island can 
succeed. 


are governed by secret orders 
from the executive branch. Such 
facts are important in the light of 
such testimony as that by former 
CIA director Helms, suggesting 
that domestic operations were 
presidentially initiated. 

What must not be omitted from 
the Investigation is the respoosi- 
bility of congre^ional and admin- 
istration bodies' charged with 
oversight of the intelligence agen- 
cies. CIA director Colby asserted 
that "there are no sec^ts" from 
congressional oversight com- 
mittees — which would meani that 
they share responsibility for keep- 
ing the agency within its legal 
mandate. Similarly the presiden- 
tial foreign intelligence advisory 
board, on which Mr. Rockefeller 
served, ought to be evaluated on 
its effectiveness as a top review- 
ing body for secret intelligence 
work. 

’These are among the reasons in 
favor of the Democratic caucus’s 
vote for having the Senate lead- 
ership choose members of the 
select committee In a .stated 
effort to avoid bias. Senator 
Stennis reportedly favored draw- 
ing them from committees that 
already have CIA oversight re- 
sponsibilities. His defeat on this is 
interpreted as an example of Sen- 
ate Democrats beginning to defy 
seniority traditiems as House 
Democrats have done. 

Senator Stennis ought to be 
heeded, however, wh^ he sounds 
a warning about the possibility of 
hampering the legitimate activi- 
ties of the CIA through thoughtless 
investigation. This is one of the 
dangers to be guarded against as 
intelligence Investigations prolife- 
rate. Another is the possible politi- 
cization of them either for self- 
promotion by headline-hunting 
politicians or to affect the flwdfng g 
of the investigations themselves. 

Such dangers must be avoided if 
a major purpose of the in- 
vestlgati<nis is to be achieved — 
m aintaining public Confidence in 
key institutions. 



TtM Christian Sdanea Monfter 


Point of view 


The Presidents shift 


By Bosebe Dnaomciid 


WastaingtoD 

There Is a good deal of talk In 
Washington as to whether President 
Ford has successfully asserted his 
leadership at a time when he was 
almost at the point of no return. 

The questions come like Ibis: 

Who’s really in charge — the Presi- 
dent or Congress? 

In his two vigorous speeches last 
week — to the country and to Cont 
gress — has Ford recsqrtured the 
initiative which he lost during the past 
five months of indecisjan and delay? 

These are pertinent questlcns and It 
seems to me that the most careful and 
factual answers are these : 

Throughout the two years of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s second term, the balance 
of political power shifted significantLy 
from the President to Congress, and 
this trend has continued under cWald 
Ford. It has not yet cmne to rest 

This is an historic shift of the power 
balance between the two branches of 
the government which has come 
about because Congress and the 
American people as a whole came to 
feel that, from Roosevelt tbroi^h 
Nixon, too much authcrlfy had been 
amassed In the hands of one man. 
Bhrther, Watergate accelerated the 
movement and Foard did little to 
arrest It during the first months of his 
presidency. 

To reverse this troid will be a slow 
and uncertein process for two rea- 
sons. To deal efiectively with the 
triple crisis of recession, energy, and 
inflation, President Ford must get 
authority from Congress to act It Is 
an assertive, Ind^mdent freshly - 
elected, overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congress. It has a wlU of its own and 
feels the presidency within Its reach 
In 1976. 


Ford has said quite frankly that, as 
he sees it, the Presideat cazmot cope 
with these crises by himself and that 
Congress cannot cope with them by 
itself. This is why he talks about 
cooperation, partnership i and com- 
promise. 

And that is what Is in the making. 
But Congress will almost certainly be 
the senior partner. Congress will be 
the site of the 

many of the most crucial policies — 
because Congress has the votes. 

Tax cutting is easy. The public likes 
it. Real fuel cmiservatlon is dUOcult 
because It creates hardships. Ocn- 
gress will need presidential help If the 
nation is to do what is needed to 


Mirror of opinion 


Readers write 


Water’s short, too 


rescue the United States from peril- 
ous dependence on foreign oil. 

The President needs Congress. Con- 
gress needs the President The nation 
needs them both. What’s wrong with 
that? I believe the American people 
do not want to see either side playing 
politics as usual with the energy and 
recession crises. But there could be no 
better prelude to the 1076 election 
than for a Democratic Cemgress and a 
Republican President to try to prove 
which is doing a better job. 

it has. Indeed, seemed to take 
President Ford quite a long time to 
perceive the need to shift policy 
• radically from restraining the econ- 
omy to arrest inflation to stimulating, 
the economy to reverse the recesaiim. 
But from the stant^olnt of valid 
precedent, it has not been in- 
ordinately long. 

The fairest comparison to with 
FDR. The tormula whlbh Rooaevblt 
used to get elected in 1982 advocated 
as the best means to end the depres- 
Sion reducing the federal payrefil, 
slashing spending, and balancing the 
-budget. It was not until five moutba 
later that he completely revised bis 
approach, drcumstances had not 
'changed slgnULcantly but SDR had 
changied bis Exception of what was 
i needed. 

President Ford has done the same 
thing in . about tiie same perk^ of 
. time. He has shifted pcUcy .in ^ 
’•-same way tor the same reasons under 

'■ olfffi murinTi ntMi. 

: And he has shifted boldly And 

decisively. Ford is noFranldln Robse- 
i velt galvanic advoeate.buthe baa 
moved as rapidily as -FDR did in 
V perceiving‘-tiiat; difCerent measures 
7 are needed to cq^ with theiecewion. 

- ha an Interview with tile. Washlngtan 
Post last week before EWd - had 
signalled bis new approachi, > Rep. 
John Anderson, the able and out- 
spoken of the . RepuMiean 

conference In the House, made this 
' appraisal of the President: . - 

“The question that is still out. is, 
g iv en all (his wmthy ) attributed does 
he have the ability to sm that we are 
\ living id a world so ' changed,- eo 
different from the world he grew up 
' in, that it Is going to take extraor- 
dinary vision and leadership to chart 
' aooursa? 

“The question is, can he sacxifice 
his old ideas, old prejudices, to 
. change that course?’’ 

It is clear that Ford is beglnnlng'to 
do SO. V . 


To Tin GlwMn SdMn MonSM; 

I am very interested P read the 
Mdziitor and to see the nutoy ways in 
wMcb you try constraetivi^ to solve 
the world’s proUems. 

In the articles and reports on the 
world food shortage I have missed 
any mentim of the shortage of water, 
which la a cause of drifting from the 
countryside to the towns. 

For five years my husband and I 
wejre,yol\mteer8 in Africa;— in Zam- 
bia,' Tanzania, and'Ethkpia. Presi- 
dent gMuidn and ^ government hit 
tile nail on the head when tti^ started 
a program of drilling wells in as many 
villages as they could. 'None of the 
Other aid is any real use imless water 
is available. It is the first essentlaL 

InSthlopla we lived in the province 
of WoUega. There wS ' were ex- 
periencing one of the hMviest rainy 
seasons, which laried seven months, 
at the same time, as the provinces 
of 'Tigre and WoUo ynxe having 
serious drou^its. The distance from 
WoUega'. to. the other 'provinces is 
around 600 'mUes. It was agonizing to 
see aU titet rate going to waste. 

"My husband wu .responsible fOr 
improving the supply ,ot water in the 
villages in west WODess^ u wen as 
building schools and dinies, grain 
stores and roads. The ygiagers col- 
leeteki,' fr<mL the littie money they had, 
the very few Ethi<giilan dolbrs neees- 
sazy to cmistruGt a chaniber around 
the spring, which vw. eovered. The 
spzi^ wato rose in ttte diamber and 
ran dot throu^ a p4te enough for 

the women to stand their uithenware 
watezp<^ under. This wu the first 
time in their lives that they had 
clean water. Before, the water they 
sco(g>ed out of the bog around the 
spring had been full of fregs, algae, 
azidmud. 

'Diis was a sznall beginning. Next, ■ 
reservoirs, most be bidlt 'azid wells 
dug, Botiiat fields can be irrigated in 
the .dzy season. The people cannot pay 
forsuGh projects themselves, 

Etolqpia has a laige number of very 
large lakes, such as Lake Tana — the 
source of the Blue NQ^- which could 
surely be tapped to si^p^ water to 
the drier areas near tiiem. Eltfaiopia 
has great potential as an agricultural 
country. All it needs Is Organization, 
investment, and Interdrt:: But water Is 
the first step.. 

.TraveUng through Bidfili^on a train 
from MaidRM to New Delhi/ we were 
struck by tiie fact that Vast areas 
were litmrally empty of kihabitants — 
and that in this terribly “overcrowded 
country.*’ Obviously water is tiie 
problem again. Large paits of -India 
have a vdy high zainfAll, and Ibis 
needs to-be conserved, and conducted 
to drier areas. 

The best solution to tbe food Ea^Db- 
lem is tor tbe countries to grow their 
own as far as possible. Thrir poten- 
tials are by zio means exhausted. So 
my answer is to step up the emphasis 
an and'develqpmait of water supplies 
in all the towns and villages^ One can 
start on a small scale, as was'done in 
Ethiopia, and. woiic iq> to the bigger 
proijects. 

BoCtadt, WestGermaziy '^oy] 
Tl mti- il iiin Knllftta 


f 


Textbooks and sehool values 


The question of what’s in a school 
textbook and who should decide which 
books to use is not an easy (me to 
answer. But the latest participatit in 
this very hot debate has not helped 
put out the fire by urging that school 
book publishers follow the model of 
McGuffey’s Reader, The. Wizard of 
Oz, and the BiUe. 

The Bible certainly is an outr 
standing example of high contezit 
combined with the exquisite use of 
language. And it stuxild serve as a 
, textbook . tor anyone who wants to 
think or write or both. ButMcGulfey*8 
Reader, published before the Chdl 
War, and tbe wizard of Oz. however 


meritorious., do not- fit into the same 
class. For ^ US OommissfoDec - df 
Education to urge these as mod^' 
seems plainly silly. And his mandate. .' 
'to the Schodl Divisl(Hi of the Assn, of 
American Publishers that puhltehed 
materials should “not insult the val- 
ues of most parents" simply op^ a 
whole host of questions : 

What parents? Where? Does this 
suggest one standard of noh-insulting 
texts for all communities 'in the . 
TMted States? Does this mean that 
parents Should be tbe liinttlng fstotor 
in the selection of school literature? 
Or do the parents in fact send tb^' 
children to seZioo! ex^wssly to learn. 


tidiigslheyin 

and' to 'devel(9''attttudes‘^ttBat noisy' 
enabte .them to understand i'changlzlg 
world?'... 

Certainly parental values gnd . the 
values r& the local coinnimiity aza. 
Impgrtent and worth preseryhig. But 
-‘tee purpose o£-edu(»,ti!ni (mines, after 
all,- from the Latin deriva-M of the- 
•w^ .-7T to lead out. Their does not 
zntein to wranidi out, but'. to lead; 
gradually, firmly, beyond ^ pa^. 


-What is good for one obnunniilty is- 
uziaeceptabie to another' awd peitu^e 
jVHtly so, unUke violent TV-Sb^ or 
-ofMoene iNxxlte movlM,-teBra.JSnq': 


sive" death, tojuz7> and sutterfa^am 

- other legal criteria. 

The Connecticut cfontrove^ 

Ing to become a Tiatinnal matter sci& 
You should realize that sbsointtiy no 
case in fact or law has beoimade 
the adi^tion of tbe .857 magnum ieidit- 
Jacketed, hoUofw-potats. The Use 
quires ti^ police use of ftwee ziditllis 
“excessive" or “unnecesaazy". eitf 
•the law also prohibits “cniei*^ 
“izihumazte" death, iz^uiy, or safil^ 
■ing. Never has there been an ^ 
gument that these bullets are neeSsd, 
much less “necessazy." Nor, 1 na 
sorry to say. has there been any 
bolUstics or medical data on tiie 
effects of these bullets in the air and 
in the human body which has been 
released to the public. Indeed, aeveni 
Connecticut reporters have com. 
plained about a lack of coqperatiisi 
with regard to Informatlmx about tto 
bullets azid relevant mAtters of public 
concern. 

We also have new evfdettee now that 
these bullets are zwt onty'oimeces-' 
sazy, but are absedutety "not needed 
for the protection of the officer’s life 

— which seems to be the only plau^ 
stole argument so far discoverable in 
the mountains of zhetorlc and emo- 
tionalism shoveled out in siqiport of 
the “dum-dums." 

Hamden. Conn. JordMiJ.PMat 
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^Superferry’ 


To Tl» Clrl riii il te tMW M o riH an 

I read with Interest the -“Scqi^ 
ferry" article by Larry Wood, noting, 
especially, Mr. Wood’s stattsttns'per- 
talning to the flagsblp of Alaska’s fv 
flung ferry system, the Columbia. 

However, the distinction for having 
the largest ferry system in the United 
States belongs, not to Alaska, but to 
the State of Washington ferxy systm; 
which boasts a fleet of 18 vessds. Ibe 
two largest of the Washington ferzia, 
put into service this year, are be- 
lieved to be the largest in tiie United 
States. 

Incidentally, in zmznbers, the fleet 
of British Oolumbla ferries tops all in i 
North America — 25 vessels. 

BotheU, Wash. E. F. Ooopw > 


< Te Hw Oirt ia w Se l MW Mon ll o r. 

Tour, article of some time ago <m 
“New police bullets: ’^fectt've’ or 
*eri^*?" was .intezestlz^^^^'did hot 
even-mention however, tite'fact 'Hud 
the (ioatrov^y. oiver police weapon 
. s^t^s began In Connecticut with 
the Cooziectieut Ciyll Libeffles UziRsi 
OPP^tira to tee Connecticut Steto 
FcdiM.'deciskhi to switch to ttw .887 
magjnizn sezzii- jacketed, hdlow'-po^ 
ftTrimimitinn. Accordizig to' a rec^ 
chart' printed by tim Remtaqgtgn Anu 
Coznpany of Conziectlcut to. their 1974 
pamidilet; tiie ..887 magmim aeml-' 
J^keted, hdUow-point has'douible tiie - 
velority. .and 8.S2 times file^Ktoetlc 
ener^ '.tzansfe'r of a standard .38. 
special. The tremendous tocreue to., 
velocity and energy trahiMfer <200 ' 
and *332) plus' the flat tip, semi- 
jacketing aiid hoUow-pbtot are the 
primary factors that eoatrftnite to *azi 
inbuinazie and cruel death, injury; 
and suffering. At stake, hete' are the'. 
pOltoies tober^t to the 5tl^ 6te aiid 9te ' . 
AmendineBts to the U.S. Chiistitutlon- - 
as si^plcanented by univer^ otei- ■ 
sensus and nonhz wUeh 

are relevant, to . que'etichs df- 
"cruelty,”, "tohumanity,'" “exc^ 


Chaiiges <m racist policy 

Tr 'R w CMUn SgImim HoneDR 

For some years It was a matter of 
astonishment to the writer that mem- . 
bers of the Afro-Aelan bloc to the. 
United Nations could so disregard tiu 
“domestic jurlsdictiQn'* clause of tlw - 
Charter (Aft 2, Sec. 7) as to claim 
that the domestic racW policies of 
Rhodesia azid tiie Repttolic of Skntb . 
Africa "were a “threat to tiie peace" 
within the meaning of Article 89. 

My error was in underestiznatiag. 
tbe degree of emotional revulsion 
which white itudst policies can, in the: . 
modem world, evoke. 

A domestic analc^ has recently 
occurred to me. For many decadei' 
after the United States Civil Tter. 

■ racial discrimination was permitted 
to exist in the South because under the 
U.S. Gonstttuti(m as then interpret 
race relations were a matter of state • 
jurisdietlon ' azid hezice besrcmd'.the 
scope ^br authority of the fedsal 
goverximent. 

However, wBen antiraciat senti- 
ment became sufflcently str ong, in' 
the couzitry as a whole, to demand 
changes in the South, all three 
branches of the federal go v e r nment 
ultizhatety came into play, andfunda-' 
mental changes were made. 

A comparable shift is, I belieim,' 
.ztow under w8^ to the realm of wenid.. 
(^dnibn with respect to the racist 
pedicles in Rhodesia azto South Africa, 
and if. the above ana lo gy is (»rrect I 
think, we can reasonably eiqpect pro- 
groove aaodlficatton of practices 
formerly -cozisidered to be whdly 
within the “domestic’’ spltere. 

The. recent cease-fire; release of 
black TittHnnaMari iMders, and ' SIT’" 
nouncement of a c oTMrtjtnttftwni con- 
ference by Rhoderian Prasideiit ton 
Smith are perhaps stgnificant straws 
'.in the wind to tills regard. 

Berkeley, Calif. • TaleMemsi. 


Letters es^resaing . readers*, 
views are welcome. Each re^ ■ 
ceives editorial consideratzon 
thou^ 'only a selection can be '. 
published and none individually 
acte/iowIedgecL All are subject to 
'■ condensation. 
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^ractlcai way the s<fiio(il student call. 
retaae' to'partlctyafe Is tha diM' 
progrsm. Bixt' to si^iporttog -loe^ 
optlQiur;- tt'ls'tmpmtant to rezntonbar. . 
tha t, ff .tee mores of cne aegsmt.cdv 
eonmiuiilty are' allowed to restriet tez; 
educatianal QffaHiig everyose, sS 
cMidren be denied tiie ri^ to.Pt 

led oat towa^ a wider -world;. 
BoetmiCHoliie- — ^ — - 
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To chai^ the narnsj-'end 
nbtthe letter, ' 
to a.fdmige for the worat, 
and not for tbe better^ 

Robert dsteiilierr 
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